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BUSINESS NOTICES 


Vogue is issued weekly on Thursdays. 

Head office, 3 West 29th Street, New York. 

Cable Address: ** Vogue, New York.” 

London: Arthur Ackerman, 191 Regent Street, 

Paris: Em. Terquem, 19 Rue Scribe. 

Subscription for the United States, Canada and 
Mexico, three dollars a year in advance, postage free. 
Fer foreign countries in the postal union, four dollars 
& year, postage free. Remit by check, draft or postal 
or express money order, Other remittances at send- 
er’s risk. Single copies ten cents. 

Manuscripts must be accompanied with postage 
for their return if found unavailable. Vogue assumes 
ae responsibility for unsolicited manuscripts except 
te accord them courteous attention and ordinary care. 

Wrapper Dates.—The date printed on the wrapper 
ef cach copy denotes the time when the subscription 
expires, 

Change of address.—The address of subscribers 
will be changed as often as desired. In ordering a 
change of address both the old and the new address 
must be given. Two weeks’ notice to be given. 


Complaints —Subseribers who fail to recerve a single 
copy of Vogue should immediately notify the Head Of/- 
fce. laeadere who are unable to purchase Vogue at 
any xews-stand or on anv vatlroad train or steamboat 
will confer a favor by promptly reporting the fact. 





Entered at N. Y. City P. O. as 2d Class Matter 








Readers not finding Vogue on sale at any 
place, however remote from New York, will 
please communicate with the Head Office, 
3 West 29th Street, and a supply will be pro- 
vided forthwith, 





31 MAY, 1900 


‘6 All they need, but not more than they need 
to supply their regular customers,’ is the basis 
of newsdealers’ orders for Vogue. 


Persons who expect to get Vogue regularly 
from a newsdealer should order in advance. 
Orders for extra copies of a current number very 
often cannot be filled by the publisher, much to 
the disappointment of all concerned. Often, 
also, the edition of Vogue is completely ex- 
bausted within three days after publication. 

A definite order to a newsdealer or a sub- 
scription are the only certain ways of getting 
Vogue without fail. 
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ROBES AND GOWNS 


HATS AND BONNETS 
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LADIES’ TAILOR—IMPORTER AND 
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G A S T O N 
EXCLUSIVE DESIGNS IN 





DRESSMAKER HATS AND BONNETS 
10 West 35th St., near Fifth Ave. 122 West 42d Street, New York 
M E. V. ys Oo BS. 4. OU MAN S.-H AT S 


IMPORTER AND MAKER 
Street, Reception, Wedding, and Evening Gowns 
55 West 45th St., bet. sth and 6th Aves... New York 





ROUND HATS AND BONNETS 
1107-1109 Broadway 
SEND FOR BOOKLET OF STYLES 





A VICTOIRE CORSAGE 

A novel idea, patented August gth, 1898 

Affords ease with a perfect fit. Mme. Marie 

Elise de Latour, Designe: and Couturiére, 574 Fifth 
Avenue, New York 
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: SUMME®% GOWNS 
Linens, dimities and organdies 
19 E. 31st Street, N. Y. City 


Cc. WEINGARTEN 
@ LADIES’ TAILOR AND FURRIER 

Riding Habits and Driving Coats 

37 West 31st Street, New York 


OCK & TORPEY 


Formerly with B. Altman & Co. Dress- 
makers and importers of Street, Evening, and 
Tailor Gowns. 13 West 20th St., New York 


M WEINGARTEN 


LADIES’ TAILOR AND IMPORTER 
WALKING AND DRIVING COSTUMES 
ey 34 West 35th St., New York 
A M. ae me 
° IMPORTER AND DESIGNER 
GOWNS FOR ALL OCCASIONS 
zo West 34th St., New York. 
HERESA MARTYN 


DESIGNER AND IMPORTER 
ORIGINAL DESIGNS IN GOWNS AND WRAPS 
40 West 47th &t., New York 


, se ei: = Ss 
° MISSES’ AND CHILDREN'S GOWNS 


Models for dancing school dresses shewn 
28 West 35th Street, New York 


O A r 3 M A N 


IMPORTER OF ROBES 
Evening Gowns a Specialty 
11 West 30th Street, New York 


HEODORE B. DALE 


IMPORTING DRESSMAKER 
Reception, Carriage, and Evening Toilettes 
75 West 44th St., and at Saratoga, New York 


ONSTANT QUELLER 


LADIES’ TAILOR AND DRESSMAKER 
Street and Evening Dresses 
7o West 39th Street, New York 


Gla SCHROEDER 


Gowns and Wraps 
10 West 35th Street, New York 
































Evening Dresses 


hRheaowwee.s mse” 8 
FASHIONABLE 
DRESSMAKING 
437 Fifth Avenue, New York —- 
Iss WOTHERSPOON 
GOWNS AND WRAPS 
Tea Gowns and Debutantes’ 





Dresses a 


Specialty. Prices very moderate. 365 Fifth Ave., 

bet. 34th and 35th Sts, New York oa 
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Afternoon and Evening Gowns 
45 West 45th Street, between 5th and 6th Avenues 
M®&*: SAFFORD BARSTOW 
MISS RANKIN 
Gowns, Theatre Waists a specialty 
2 West 33d Street, opp. Hotel Waldorf 
M A R = I N 
GOWNS 
Short Skirts and Shirts a Specialty. Summer 
Muslins from $10. up when material is furnished. 
1o1 East 6sth Street, Cor. Park Ave. 
G R E A N 
DESIGNER OF LADIES’ COSTUMES 
327 Fifth Avenue, New York 
Opposite Waldorf-Astoria 
vis & Cc @ 
DRESSMAKERS AND IMPORTERS 
105 West 45th Street, New York 
Between Broadway and Sixth Avenue 
ADAM MARIE 
68 West 58th Street. Formerly with Madam 
Connelly. Gowns for all occasions 
Moderate prices 
ARA CURRAN AND 
A. H. BECK 
IMPORTERS AND DRESSMAKERS 
LADIES TATLORS 
414 Madison Avenue, New York City 
- 
B E R YY H E 
HATS AND GOWNS 
487 Fifth Avenue 
Between 41st and 42d Streets 
HE FORSYTHE WAIST 
THE STANDARD OF SHIRT WAISTS FASHION 
Thousands of Patterns to Select from 
John Forsythe, 865 Broadway. New York City. 








EF H. FIELDING & CO. 


MILLINERS 
BONNETS AND ROUND HATS 
14 West 22d Street, New York 
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IMPORTER AND DESIGNER OF 
FINE MILLINERY 
38 West 33d Street, New York 


Miss LAWRENCE 


Original Designs in 
Hats, Bonnets, and Head-dresses. 
19 E. 31st St., New York 


MES: SHERBROOKE 


POPHAM 
HATS AND BONNETS 
Maker of The Kimberly Golf and Outing Hat 
34 West 36th St., New York 

HE LADYSMITH HAT 
In all variety of trimmings. See VoGuE 

April 19th. Sent to any address for $6.00. 
Wa ter F. Wixtis, Co., Provipencg, R. I. 




















CORSETS AND TROUSSEAUX 
Iss T. T. SCHNEIDER 


CORSETIERE 
Fine Custom Corsets and French Lingerie 
292 sth Ave., bet. 30th and 31st Sts. 


ME. GARDNER 


CUSTOM-MADE CORSETS 
Silk Petticoats a Specialty 
52 West 21st Street, New York 


ARGARET MURTHA 

Latest Models in Corsets and Lingerie, Tea 

Gowns, Négligés, Matinees and Silk Skirts 
Trousseaux a Speci ity 13 West zoth St., N. Y. 


et BOS ak + we, 


DRESSMAKER AND IMPORTER 
Maker of The Doctor's Corset 
125 West 56th Street, New York Mises 


SPECIAL NOTICES 
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Water color sketches with written description 
of all the imported gowns. Spring Season 
1900, Henrietta R. Simpson, 7 East 31st Street. 


HILDREN’S PARTIES 


THE Misses Wuite will take entire charge 

of the Entertainment, giving Afternoons of 
Games, Stories and Fairy Tales, Dancing. Address 
DEAN’S, 572 FirTH Ave., New York. 


IFTS, PRIZES AND FAVORS 
Burnt Wood and Leather, Water Color 


Novelties. J. CATHARINE FRISBEE, Fre- 
donia, N. Y. 





























SHOPPING COMMISSIONS 
[7c Vv 8629? Tire 


Of every description. Articles for personal 

and household use selected with taste and 
care. References. Address, Mrs. Julia Hayes Percy, 
18 West 34th Street, New York. 


EW YORK SHOPPING 


Of all kinds, by a woman of experience. 
Estimates given for furnishing houses. Send 
for circular. Mrs. M. W. Ketchum, 102 W. 42d St 














PROFESSIONAL CARDS 
MBROIDERING 


On Dresses. Cord, Braid, Bead, Spangle, and 

Lace Work. N. A. Hoshafian, Designer and 
Manufacturer, 218 Sixth Avenue, New York, be- 
tween 14th and 15th Streets. 


MBROIDERING 


Of every description made by hand and by 

machinery. Orders executed at short notice. 
AuGUST BLIQUEZ, 256 Sixth Avenue, between 16th 
and 17th Streets. 


DoOOKKBINDING, 


Plain and Artistic, in all varieties of leather, 
at moderate prices. Henry Blackwell, Uni- 
versity Place, Cor. toth St., N. Y. 


HE SCIENTIFIC TRAINING 


of Memory. Six Lessons: A Lesson in Fic- 
tion, Poetry, History, Psychology, Whist, 
and the Phrenology of Memory. Ten Dollars. In- 
dividual Instruction. Miss Clara Conway, 109 West 
44th Street, New York. 























TOILET ARTICLES 
LEIN SKIN FOOD 


Will soften and whiten the skin in a few ap- 

plications. Continued use positively removes 
wrinkles—or money cheerfully refunded. Price, by 
mail, $1.50. Oxrve RoBart & Co., 347 Fifth 
Avenue, opp. Waldorf-Astoria 








MARRIED 


Price-Dyer.—On Sat., 26 May, at 
the residence of the bride’s sister, 63 E. 524 
St., by the Rev. Theodore Sedgwick, Theodore 
H. Price and Harriet Eugenia, daughter of the 
late Major-Gen. A. B. Dyer, United States 
Army. 


Watts-Hoy.— On Thur., 24 May, 
1900, at St. Peter’s Church, Morristown, by 
the Rev. Wynant Vanderpool, assisted by the 
Rev. Dr. Hibbard, Gertrude, daughter of Mrs. 
Harry Erwin Hoy, to Ridley Watts. 


DIED 


Bailey.—On Wed., 23 May. 1900, 
at her residence, 181 Madison Ave., Eliza 
Meier Lorillard, widow of N. P. Bailey. 


Hoyt.—On Wed., 23 May, 1900, at 
20 Washington Sq., Henry S., son of the 
late Lydig M. and Geraldine L. Hoyt, in the 
47th year of his age. 


ENGAGEMENTS 


Barclay-Colt.—Miss Beatrice Waldberg 
Barclay, daughter of Mr. Sackett Barclay, to 
Mr. Stockton Beekman Colt, son of the late 
E. Boudinot Colt. 


Barclay-Chard.—Miss Ethel N. Barclay, 


* daughter of Mr. Sackett Barclay, to Mr. 


Thornton Chard, of Buffalo. 


Du Pont-Crowninshield.—Miss Louise 
Evelina Du Pont, daughter of Col. Henry A. 
Du Pont, to Mr. Francis B. Crowninshield, 
son of Mrs. Benjamin William Crowninshield, 
of Boston. 


Eddy-Walden.—Miss Annie Brevoort 
Eddy, daughter of Mr. Ulysses D. Eddy, of 
Mamaroneck, N. Y., to Mr. Reginald Pres- 
cott Walden. 


Wilson-Gibson.—Miss Wilson, daugh- 
ter of Mr. John C. Wilson, of Philadelphia, 
to Mr. John 'T. Gibson, son of Mrs, Edwin 
Post Gibson, of New York. 


Wynkoop-Morris. — Miss Elizabeth 
Hillis Wynkoop, daughter of Dr. Geradus H. 
Wynkoop, to Mr. Stuyvesant Fish Morris, Jr., 
son of Dr. Stuyvesant Fish Morris. 


WEDDINGS 


Morris-Clark.—Dr. Lewis Rutherford 
Morris and Miss Katherine Stauffer Clark, 
daughter of Senater William Andrews Clark, 
were married in St. Thomas’ Church on Mon., 
28 May, at 3.30 o'clock. The Rev. Dr. 
Wesley Brown officiating. Matron of honor, 
Mrs. EverettC ulver. Bridesmaids : Miss Mai 
Pfonts, Miss Christine Pomeroy. Best man, 
Mr. William M. Harriman, Ushers: Mr. G. 
Francklyn Lawrence, Dr. Everett Culver, Mr. 
Newbold Morris, Mr. Wirt Howe, Dr. Charles 
Thorndike Parker, Mr. W. A. Clark, Jr. 


WEDDINGS TO COME 


Cook-Bolton.—Mr. Robert B. Minturn 
Cook and Miss Fanny Augusta Bolton, daughter 
of Mr. Thomas Bolton, will be married at 
Grace Church, West Farms, on Thur., 7 
June. 


Mapes—Hoeke.—Mr. Victor Mapes, son 
of Mr. Charles Mapes, and Miss Anna L. 


(Continued on page iii) 








HAIRDRESSING ~ 


A N eA a E 


(Late with A. Simonson), Lapigs’ Hair 

DreEsstnc. Specialist in Hair Coloring, 
Shampooing and Scalp Treatment, Human Hair 
Goods, Shell Ornaments, etc. 


13 W. 29th Street. Telephone, 856 Madison Square 
HE THOMPSON COMB POUFF 


A PERFECT DREAM OF COMFORT AND CON- 

VENIENCE for summer months. Unlike the 
old rolls, pads or cushions, which ruin the hair 
Send for illustrated Catalogue. Madam Thompson, 
6 West 22d Street. 
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(Continued from page ii) 


Hoeke, daughter of Mr. William Hoeke, of 
Washington, D. C., will be married in Trinity 
Church, Washington, on Tue., 5 June. 


McLaughlin-Belloni.—Dr. George E. 
McLaughlin and Miss George Havemeyer 
Belloni, will be married at the house of the 
bride’s mother, 14 E, 66th -St., to-morrow 
afternoon, at five o’clock. 


GOLF 


Nassau County Club.—The Metro- 
politan golf championship tournament was 
played on the links of the Nassau Country Club 
last week. On the first day’s play, the medal 
for the best score in the qualifying round was 
won by Findlay S. Douglas, Fairfield, with a 
score of 162. The best eight scores in the 
qualifying round of 36 holes were : 


Findlay S. Douglas, Fairfield— 


Out coves 46645644 5—44 
IM. <0 000% 335445 $ 3 4-36—fo 
Out 5 54466 3 § 5—43 
Im. vceses 445 44 7 4 3 4—-39-—-82—1r62 
W. J. Travis, Garden City— 
Out ...... 45445 74 6 4-43 
Bibs ctdewea $3545 75 2 S§—4I—84 
CUB .sconcs 4664653 4 5—43 
In 5444 5 6 § 4 4—41—84—168 
C. M. Hamilton, Baltusrol— 
ee 5645 5°53 3 5-4! 
In 6 3546 § 4 § 4—42-—83 
Oat icscan 4555564 5 5-44 
Se cnc 5 445 66 § 3 4—42—86—169 
A. L. Norris, Dyker Meadow— 
5 3 5S 4-45 
6 § 3 5—42—87 
6 3 4 5-43 
5 4 4 4—43—86—173 
urn— 
73 5 5-# 
6 6 4 4-43-92 
63 5 5—44 
5 5 3 4—40—84—176 
—_ 
645 5—45 
6 4 3 4—43—88 
73.5 64 
7 5 3 4—42-—9I—179 
73 $5 $6 
44765 § 4 §—44—90 
5 6 44 64% 
5 5 6 6 3 §—45—89—179 





H. M. Harriman, Meadow Brook— 


Oat .cccce 5 65 6 6 6 3 6 4-47 

IN os ee eeee . 6.4.6 .3..7- 5 4.2338? 
Out ...... § 656453 5 5—44 

Ns. 6475 6 7 4 3 5—47—9I—181 


The others who qualified were: R. C. Wat- 
son, Jr., J. B. Baker, C. L. Tappin, W. L. 
Thompson, Reginald Brooks, A. M. Robbins, 
A. T. Dwight, Maturin Ballou, C. B. Cory, 
A. Kennedy, W. Dahlgren, Duncan Edwards, 
M. Michael, W. L. Hicks, M. M. Singer, 
D. Emmet, A. De Witt Cochrane, F. W. 
Menzies, J. T, Reid, F. D. Beach, J. H. 
McKinly, F. M. Freeman, John Moller, Jr., 
R. H. Robertson, S. Frothingham, S. H. 
Harris. 


The summary of the first, 
third rounds of match play is : 


First Round.—C. L. Tappin, Westbrook, 
beat W. Dahlgren, Princeton, by 1 up; Allan 
Kennedy, Montclair, beat James A. Tyng, 
Morris County, by 4 up and 3 to play ; Findlay 
S. Douglas, Fairfield, beat C, M. Hamilton, 
Baltusrol, by 2 up and 1 to play; Arden M. 
Robbin, St. Andrew’s, beat Reginald Brooks, 
Meadow Brook, by 3 up and 2 to play ; Marc 
M. Michael, Yountakah, beat A. T, Dwight, 
Dyker Meadow, by 2 up and 1 to play; A. 
Graham, North Jersey, beat A. B. Cory, Ard- 
sley, by 2 up and 1 to play ; Herbert M. Har- 
riman, Meadow Brook, beat Duncan Edwards, 
Dyker Meadow, by 8 up and 7 to play ; Frank 
M. Freeman, Fairfield, beat W. L. Hicks, 
Nassau, by 1 up in 19 holes ; Maturin Ballou, 
Apawamis, beat T. T. Reid, Montclair, by 2 
up and 1 to play ; R. C. Watson, Westbrook, 
beat A. DeWitt Cochrane, Ardsley, by 4 
up and 2 to play; Walter J. Travis, Oakland, 
beat F. O. Beach, Meadow Brook, by default ; 
M. M. Singer, Laurence Harbor, beat S. H. 
Harris, Montclair, by 3 up and 1 to play; 
Alfred L. Norris, Dyker Meadow, beat J. H. 
McKinley, Fairfield, by 6 up and 5 to play; 
Docreaux Emmet, Garden City, beat W. L. 
Thompson, Batlusrol, by 3 up and 2 to play ; 


second, and 





C. H. Seeley, Wee Burn, beat J. B. Baker, 
Garden City, by 6 up and 5 to play; F. W. 
Menzies, St. Andrew’s, beat R. H. Robertson, 
St. Andrew's, by 2 up. 

Second Round.—Kennedy beat Tappin by 3 
up and 2 toplay; Douglas beat Robbins by 7 
up and § to play; Graham beat Michael by 1 
up ; Harriman beat Freeman by 5 up and 4 to 
play ; Travis beat Singer by 4 up and 3 to play ; 
Norris beat Emmet by 1 up ; Seeley beat Men- 
zies by 4 up and 3 to play; Watson beat Bal- 
lou by 1 up in 23 holes. 

Third Round.—A. Kennedy, Montclair, 
beat F. S. Douglas, Fairfield, 2 up; H. M. 
Harriman, Meadow Brook, beat A. Graham, 
North Jersey, 3 up and 2 to play; W. J. 
Travis, Garden City, beat R. C. Watson, Jr., 
Westbrook, 5 up and 4 to play; A. L. Nor- 
ris, Dyker Meadow, beat C. H. Seeley, Wee 
Burn, 3 up and 2 to play. 

In the semi-final round, H. M. Harriman 
beat Alec Kennedy, and Walter Travis won 
from A. L. Norris, as follows : 





Harriman—Out.. 4 6 45 § § 3 § 5—42 
Kennedy—Out ..§ 5 § § § § 4 6 5—45 
Harriman—In... 5 § 6 § § 7 4 3 *—40—82 
Kennedy—In ... § 3 5 5 6 § 4 6 *—39—84 
* Bye hole not played. 

Travis—Out..... 5 64645 4 5 4-43 
Norris— Out oor £6755 3 5 S$ 4 5-4 
Travis—In...... 5355 45 4 3 5-30-82 
Travis—In...... 6365 § 6 4 3 4—42—85 


The final round was played on Satu:day when 
Walter J. Travis beat the former champion, 
Herbert Harriman, by 3 up and 2 to play as 
follows : 


Tels. -sesessca Ht $775 5 43 6 4-6 
Harriman.......... 595555 4 5 6-49 
5 ne eee 4354373 4 4-38 
Harriman......... 63654642 4-40 
Harriman.......... 466545 4 5 4-43 
Travis.c..c... s. 5 6445 5 3 5 S42 
Harriman.......... 454446 5 * *~32 
Sash cceeas $-3 $@s5 $35 ° = 





* Bye holes not played. 

The Metropolitan Handicap was also played 
on Saturday. The best score was again made 
by F. S. Douglas as follows : 


on POE $7556 5 4 3 6-46 

_ Pee 5 35 5 46 6 3 §—42—88 
«eee 4 44463 5 5—4 

BR <saciie 445 46 § 4 4 4—-40—81—I169 


The Handicap prize was won by A. N. 
Kennedy in 176—14—162. 


FOREIGN TRAVEL 


St. Louis.—Sailing Wed., 23 May: 
Hon. Arthur Brand, Mr. and Mrs. Atherton 
Clark, Mrs. Cram, Miss Cram, Miss Ethel 
Cram, Miss C. A. N. Cram, Miss Draper, 
Col. and Mrs. Elkins, Miss Stella Elkins, Mr. 
Frank J. Gould, Mrs. Henry Wilson Hart, 
Mr. and [Mrs. J. Woodward Haven, Mr. and 
Mrs. Henry M. Howe, Mrs. Henry C. Nevins, 
Mr. and Mrs. William B. Oliver, Jr., Lady 
Mary Sackville. 


Teutonic.—Sailing Wed., 23 May : Mrs. 
L. W, Bates, Mr. David Bispham, Mrs. David 
Dows, Jr., and children, Mr. B. S. Guinness, 
Mr. and Mrs. J. W. Henning, Miss Susanne 
Henning, Mr. and Mrs. Pembroke Jones and 
family, Mr. and Mrs. Walter Kobbe, Sir E. 
Latton, Mr. and Mrs. James Amory Moore, 
Mrs. James Oakes, Mr. L. J. Wilson, MissR. 
G. Wilson, Mr. H. E. Wilson. 





He Castle Square Opera Company retired 

I from the stage of the American 
Theatre on Saturday last in a blaze of 

glory. As an achievement, the venture, begun 
in December, 1897, deserves to rank asan Amer- 
ican accomplishment of very creditable propor- 
tions. The manager, Mr. Savage, as well as 
the principal singers, received an ovation. Stand- 
ing, as he did, near the footlights, the stage be- 
hind him crowded with those to whom ke had 
given that covetable possibility— opportunity— 
this manager, who has blazed a way for opera in 
the vernacular in this country, was an embodi- 
ment of the energy, the acumen, and the ad- 
ministrative ability, characteristic of the plain 
people in this favored land. The work accom- 
plished by Mr. Savage is simply stupendous, and 
well did he deserve the marks of appreciation be- 
stowed upon him by an audience that crowded the 


auditorium to the doors and to the ceiling. As 
has been already stated in this department, the 
Castle Square Opera Company will be merged 
in New York, into another organization, which 
will begin a season of opera in English on a 
more elaborate scale at the Metropolitan Opera 
House in September. 


The annual Gambol of the Lambs is to occur 
this evening at the Knickerbocker Theatre, and 
an interesting programme is promised. There 
is to be a musical masque, The Hall of Fame ; 
burlesques on The Regenerates, Sherlock 
Holmes, and Quo Vadis. The orchestra is to 
be led by Victor Herbert, Victor Harris, and 
Henry K. Hadley, and quartets are to be ren- 
dered by The Bostonians. As is always the 
case, most of the prominent players in the city 
will take part. 


Sherlock Holmes attained its two hundred 
and fourteenth performance on Monday at the 
Garrick, where it is scheduled to remain for 
some time to come.—Nancy and Company, re- 
membered as a jolly farce of the old Daly Thea- 
tre, is being given this week by the Donnelly 
Stock Company, at the Murray Hill Theatre. 


The Kaltenborn summer concerts begin on 
Saturday evening at the St. Nicholas Garden. 
The opening programme includes selections by 
Wagner, Thomas, Liszt, Humperdinck, Bruch, 
Rubinstein, Fuchs, and Strauss. The soloists 
are to be Carl H. Engle, violin, and Hermann 
Basse, trumpet. 


Proctor’s Fifth Avenue Theatre vaudeville 
house apparently fills a want, as large audiences 
have been the invariable experience since the open- 
ing day. The principal number for the week is a 
farce, The Governor's Son, interpreted by the 
Four Cohans. — Tally-Ho, a little operetta, 
that scored a success when presented at another 
house earlier in the season, is at Proctor’s 
Twenty-Third St. house. Rather ambitious 
pictorial effects are given, and the interpretation 
of opera appears to delight audiences. 


DESCRIPTIONS OF FASHIONS 
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EGINNING AT THE Lerr.—Pretty princess 
frock, built of dainty taffeta in pale blue 
and white. A deep collar finishes the 

neck, fastening far over to one side, and showing 
a lingerie yoke of finest organdie and écru lace, 
and inlets of insertion. Sleeves reach the elbow 
with the same fitted flounce effect. An under- 
sleeve of organdie is inlet with lace. The front 
of the, skirt is made with inverted plaits, well 
stitched and flaring at the bottom. 


Seconp Ficure.—Dark-blue foulard, skirt 
tight fitting and well hung over a plain blue 
taffeta lining. In medallions of black lace are 
introduced in disks of the pattern, which are 
cut out; outlining of black chenille. Bodice 
is made smart with rows of zigzag velvet, 
forming a deep girdle, and above, the motif of 
the skirt is put into effect. Stock and jabot 
down the side of the bodice of white tucked 
liberty satin. Hat of white straw, trimmed 
with black lace and tips. 


Tuirp Ficure.—Black crépe de chine, ap- 
pliquéd with point d’esprit, over a white satin 
lining. A sunburst pattern covers the front of 
the bodice, and close up at the throat three 
cords of heavy black chenille are run through 
the net. Sleeves are also corded with the che- 
nille between the inlets. Skirt made in side- 
plaits with chenille and point d’esprit most ef- 
fectively combined. Down the. very centre a 
broad box-plait of point d’ esprit is woven in and 
out with the chenille. 


Fourtu Ficure.—Pale-green linen. Skirt 
finished at the bottom with cords, Bodice 
corded down the front over a hand-tucked vest 
of linen. Tie of pale-blue liberty gauze at the 
bust gives a little contrast of color, The bod- 
ice is corded zouave length, and a pale-green 
silk girdle finishes the waist. Large hat of 
green crépe lisse, bound with black chenille 
and finished with a large bunch of forget-me- 
nots. 
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Lert Ficure.—Pongee morning-frock, built 
with a many-gored skirt. Each gore is gener- 








ously covered with stitching. Jacket with a 
white raw-silk inner band covered with stitch- 
ing, and smartened with wee, round, brass but- 
tons. A zigzag band of pongee is stitched 
around the Eton. Sleeves with a cap of white. 
High girdle of golden-brown silk. Fancy shirt 
of sheer and écru lace, with a fluffy frill down 
the front. Hat of écru straw trimmed with 
golden-brown tips and écru lace. 


Uprer Ficure.—Black taffeta coat, corded 

and trimmed with stitched bands, outlining a 
side-plaited yoke. The high, flaring collar has 
a band of stitched taffeta about the neck, which 
will be found a great help in keeping the collar 
up. In front, pretty plaited revers give an ex- 
tra smartness. Sleeves are corded and inter- 
cepted with a stitched band from the shoulder 
to the little turned-up cuff. Hat of black, 
rough straw, trimmed with chiffon and pink 
roses. 
. Ricut Ficure.—Bodice of black and white 
striped silk, made on the bias. From the 
shoulder, lace tabs are caught and run through 
a pretty cut-steel buckle, with the ends hanging 
almost to the belt. Girdle of the silk, cut 
bias, and folded closely about the waist. 


Lower Ficure.— Blue cheviot serge suit 
made with perfectly plain skirt, attached to a 
plain taffeta lining. Eton cut in scallops around 
the back, and pointed in front. Heavily stitched 
serge collar and revers faced with white linen, 
outlined with a stitched band of serge. Hat of 
blue, rough straw braid, laid in loose folds, and 
caught just off the front with a _ cut-steel 
buckle ; crown filled in with white moss-roses 
and leaves. 
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BEGINNING AT THE Upper Lert-Hanp Fic- 
urE.—Dotted batiste, in melon pink and white. 
Skirt cut with a fitted flounce of tucked white 
sheer. Bodice made of white, embroidered in 
rows of graduated pink dots, over which a bo- 
lero of pink batiste, and then a draped scarf, 
with kerchief ends, is fastened with two large 
buttens. A strap fastens from side to side over 
a pointed yoke of plain white ; the collar-points 
to correspond with the yoke. Sleeves are 
made of the batiste, with a square of white em- 
broidered sheer placed diamond-shaped from 
shoulder to elbow. Hat of pale, yellowish- 
pink roses and a black gauze butterfly at one 
side. 

Srconp Ficure.—Dainty white dotted nain- 
sook, severely simple. Skirt laid in deep side- 
plaits over the hips,well stitched, and with box- 
plaits in the back. Bodice fulled at the waist 
in a narrow, biack taffeta, stitched band, Pretty, 
odd revers ; the lower ones are stitched, and the 
upper, hand embroidered, continue around the 
back in a shallow saiior collar. A loose tie of 
black taffeta knots in front, sailor fashion. 
Sleeves are put in points up the shoulder, and 
are plain, except at the hand, where wee tucks 
appear. The plastron is of white liberty silk- 
gauze, loosely folded over the bare neck, stock 
is included. 

Tuirp Ficure.—Rough blue serge, with in- 
verted plaits, stitched half an inch apart, and 
allowed to flare at the bottom. Coatee, with 
band of stitched cloth, used as outlining broad 
fancy revers and deep collar. Sleeves pointed 
over the hand, and finished with a band of 
stitching. 

Fourtn Ficure.—Sprigged muslin, made 
over pale-blue taffeta. Tucked skirt over the 
hips and back. Bodice transformed to jacket 
effect, with deep écru lace insertions, which 
hang down far over the belt in front, and fits 
the figure like an Eton in the back, Revers 
of the same lace, turned back from a tucked 
and inlet guimpe. Sleeves correspond with the 
guimpe, and are long and well-fitted, reaching 
far over the hand, and buttoned with small 


(Continued on page vi) 
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Hosiery and 






The advantage of finding the 
largest and most varied stock in 
all seasonable grades of these 
goods and at popular prices, should 
appeal to every mother when out- 
fitting her children for the sum- 
mer. The magnitude and com- 



















spected to be appreciated 


Hosiery. 


textures runging from cotton to pure silk. 
Best School Hose, in all sizes, 25c. 


Boys’ Fancy Half Hose, 25¢. seuenil 


American models—at popular prices. 


60-62 Wesi 23d St. 











Science now serves in the eradication of 


wrinkles, The new wrinkle for wrinkles 
is based on the scientific principle of mus- 
cular control. Itenables those who have 
wrinkles to remove them. It helps those 
who are still beautiful to preventthem. The 


: B. & P. : 
Wrinkle Eradicator 


is the safest, surest and most wonderful 

help ever offered to women for the preser- 

i vation of youthful beauty. No chemicals. 

' Simple and permanent, Free book de- 
scribes wonderful power. \ box, 25 cts.; 

@ 344 box, 50 cts.; fuli box, $1.00. 

Advice by correspondence to buyers of $1.00 bores. 

THE B. & P. CO, (Two Women) 
88 Kirk St., Cleveland, 0. 




















Best Balbriggan Underwear, made from | 


In all sizes, for every possible occasion, in | 


Golf Hose, sizes 732 to 10, 50c. to $2.50. 
Woven Underwear. 

In best American and English makes of 
Gauze and Gossamer. The popular 
“Deimel Linen Mesh” and “ Aertex” or 
Cellular Cotton; sizes from 3 to 18 years 
Gauze Underwear from 25c. to $2.50 per 
garment. 


Woven Underwear 





! » 
Tbe f/ CSCS 
TRADE MARKS~ 
A well cut, perfectly modelled Corset. 


Hygienic and fashionable. 


With straight front and long hips. 


James McGreery & Go,, 


Twenty-third Street, New York. 


Noo 


Point Arab, 


Ad, Constabl. 


Laces. 


Renaissance and Duchesse Robes, 






Point Venise, Cluny and Renaissance Allovers. 


Figured Nets, Bridal Veils. 


Ladies’ 


Lace Neckwear, Rufflings, 


Fichus, Collarettes and Stocks. 
Mull and Lace Revers. 


Feather Boas, 


Parasols. 


Gloves. 





THE 


LICHTENSTEIN 
MILLINERY 
COMPANY 


306 FIFTH AVE. 


BETWEEN 31st ano 320 STS. 


WILL CLOSE OUT 
THEIR ENTIRE 
STOCK OF HATS 


Imported and Trimmed, 
and hats of their own 
manufacture, 


AT 
FIGURES BELOW THEIR 
ACTUAL COST. 


All of these hats are exclusive 
in design and make. 





On and after June ist will 
be shown the very latest crea- 
tions in Midsummer Hats. 














THE 


Lichtenstein 
Sailor Hat 





Strictly for outing, and a 


| decided novelty. 


Made of featherweight | 


French felt, in the follow- 
ing shades : 

Fawn, Castor, Pearl, 
White, Red and Black, and 
always faced with white 
Panama straw. 


roadway & 1916 Ptreet, XN U 


pleteness of our lines must be in- — 





Trimmed || 


with polka dot liberty satin | 


ribbon. 
Price, $10.00 


For sale in New York City by the Lich- 
tenstein Millinery Co., 306 Fifth Avenue, 
and at all first-class shops in the United 
States. 








| 
| 
| 
















Made ot light-weight Brocades, plain and embroidered Silk or cotton Batiste. 
Latest colors. Finished with fine laces and novelty trimmings. 








THE CELEBRATED 





LEOTY CORSET 


Is manufactured in Paris, France, and can 
be obtained in the United States ONLY of 
Jordan, Marsh & Co. 

The Leoty Corset is recommended by the 
leading dressmakers of Europe and Amer- 
ica, and is worn by the elite of both conti- 


a St Caution 


Jordan, Marsh & Co. wish to 
notify their patrons to be sure and 
see that the name Madame Leoty 
is stamped on the inside of each 
and every corset. 


a Marsh & Co. 


BOSTON, MASS. 

















For Home Use 


order a trial case of that superior 
American product 


GREAT 
WESTERN 
CHASPAGNE 


It stands without an equal asa 
tonic for the convalescent or a 
refreshing beverage for the well. 
Recommended by physicians for 
its purity and healthfulness, and 
by connoisseurs for its exquisite 
bouquet. The equal of imported, 
at much less cost. 

Sold universally in best Clubs, 
Cafés, and Hotels. Used in best 
homes. 


PLEASANT VALLEY WINE CO., 
Sole Makers, » Rheims, N. Y. 











Sold by Respectable Wine Dealers Everywhere. 
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MISS ANGELICA SCHUYLER CHURCH 


PHOTOGRAPH FROM THE APPLETON STUDIO 





He handwriting upon the wall is coming to be startlingly evident in some respects, and those 
I whose sole vocation in life it is to play evermore the réle of pleasure-seeker may awake in 
the near future to a realization that socialism has made serious inroads on what they have 
heretofore regarded as their personal preserves. The entering wedge for the confiscation of private 
property at the will of the majority has been made in the inheritance tax, which has already, in Eng- 
land, proved a serious drain on the resources of heirs. It will be remembered that a certain noble 
duke a few years ago confessed to some beneficiaries of an estate his inability to continue the erstwhile 
largess, because so big a slice of his inheritance had gone into the hands of the tax-gatherer. A recent 
and most disagreeable surprise of the same class was the decision to the effect that philanthropic societies 
are not exempt from the exactions of the inheritance tax, and, under the ruling, acertain English society 
was obliged to relinquish over five millions of dollars. An opinion even more far-reaching in 
effect and more communistic in type, was that of the American judge of the Supreme Court, in 
which, considering the Federal law, as a whole, in regard to the inheritance tax, it was maintained Gee 
in effect that the community has the right to administer the estate of a decedent in any manner it KNOB 
may see fit, even to the extreme of confiscation. That, be it remembered, is an opinion of laws 
already operative : how the heart of the socialist must have rejoiced at the decision. In other direc- 
tions, not so conspicuous, it is to be noticed that the holders of large properties are being made in 
one way and another to feel that they are stewards rather than owners, and the prospects are that 
more and more will the masses insist upon the equalization of opportunity and product as far as it 
can be brought about by legislation. Not only do the poorer classes smart under the difference in 
position and comfort, but there is a deep underlying hatred born of the insolence of moneyed 
persons, which will not only accelerate but add zest to the experiments in socialism, which, under 
the guidance of philanthropists, demagogues, and others who concern themselves with the social up- 
lifting or the political enlightenment of the masses of the people will materially modify the laws of 
this land. 

It is, of course, like the voice of one crying in the wilderness—as futile and as eccentric—to 
beseech the well-to-do to be mannerly. Well did a certain clever woman sum up the class, when 
she said, ‘*I always expect a certain amount of ill-breeding to come out ofa carriage." The codes 
of etiquette by which these persons square their conduct are persistently silent as to proper deportment 
toward poor or dependent classes, and, in default of explicit instruction, it is their custom to play the | 
pully, and comport themselves more after the manner of a savage chief than in accordance with their 
pose as civilized beings in a Christian community. When, by a lucky chance, the objects of their 
insolence have the opportunity to return their treatment in kind and do so, their indignation knows 
no bounds. It is not, therefore, that rich persons have no realization of what they do ; they are 
deliberately impertinent to those whom they regard as too lowly to resent their ill-breeding. Noth- 
ing possibly would surprise average persons of wealth more than the opinion of them held by 
those whom they think can be bullied with impunity. Not only are they hated but their pretensions 
to being regarded as superior are analyzed with a keenness that leaves no mental, moral, or physical 
defect out of the reckoning. Circumstances compel association, and this more or less enforced in- 
timacy, but makes greater opportunity for close study of the life of the classes that pretend to 
superiority, and if the findings of these critics in the home, the office, and the shop are that the 
leisure class is distinguished, above all else, for ill-breeding and immorality, and that their alleged su- 
periority is a myth, do not their conclusions agree with those of the students of sociology ? 


Much of the bitterness and fierceness of the inevitable struggle between privileged classes and 
the rest of the community which the next century will witness could be averted, if only some apostle 
shoubkd come forth from the ranks of the rich and preach to his class the gospel of good manners. 
It will not bring about the desired result even should the most sincere and gifted ministers 
urge Christian graciousness of demeanor. He would but be jeered at as over-strenuous, and fit 
only to minister to the rabble. Nor has it hastened the millennium of conduct to have a 
dominating, clear-visioned clergyman warn his people that, if they do not to-day do justice to the 

SN children of lack-opportunity parents, these children, grown to adult estate, will undertake forci- 
x ble readjustment of present conditions. That clergyman was voted a dangerous socialist, a person 
a! })) with most upsetting opinions. No; doubtless the most fit person to carry on a propaganda for the 
betterment of the rich man’s and the rich woman's manner is the popular cotillon leader. Such an one 
is a past master in the art of guiding the idle players on the stage of Vanity Fair, and, if he but have 
sufficient intelligence to perceive the trend of the times, he can effectively warn his associates to 
panoply themselves with graciousness against the days when democracy, permeated with modern 

socialistic doctrines, shall begin its aggressive assaults upon privilege. 





Remember, the inheritance tax is but an entering wedge; and also bear in mind that 
insolence rouses dogs of resentment that never close their rageful eyes until they have had 
satisfaction. 
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HAPHAZARD JOTTINGS 


OFFICERS SHOULD BE ARGUS-EYED ON THE 


HIGHWAY — MONARCHS IN OPERA 
BOUFFE—AN AMBITION THAT 
CAME A CROPPER— 
BURIAL AT SEA—A ROUND OF DRINKS UNDER 
A PHILIPPINE SKY 


He season is at hand when the horse and 
I the dog in the city have more than their 
usual share of misery to endure. Some 
of their discomfort is, of course, unavoidable, 
but more often it is the result of the ill-humor, or 
native cruelty, or the ignorance of drivers and 
owners, and animal lovers can everywhere im- 
prove this condition if they will only lend a hand. 
When on the highway, cultivate the habit of 
observing whether it goes well or ill with every 
horse that comes within the range of vision. 
Especially have an eye upon tradesmen’s 
delivery wagons, more particularly if there is a 
boy driver, or if a boy is left in charge whi!e goods 
are being delivered. These are some of the 
preventable and punishable occurrences that 
will take place: A stroller on a city avenue 
noticed that a horse attached to a standing 
wagon was having his mouth jerked continually 
by someone on the wagon-seat. Investigation 
proved this to be a youth who, upon being in- 
terrogated as to why he pulled the reins to the 
discomfort of the horse, repied: ‘*Oh! he 
wants to stand on three feet and I won't let 
him.’’ He was remonstrated with and asked 
why he would not permit the horse to rest, and 
it being pointed out, that although the day was 
cool, the horse was sweating, the boy ap- 
parently had never appreciated that a horse 
might like to rest a foot, nor was he aware that 
the horse had been too hard driven. That the 
boy was not unkind was proved by his getting 
down from his seat and stroking the horse. 


* 
* * 


An instance of purposed cruelty was that 
shown by the driver of a delivery-wagon, a 
respectable-looking American, who, experien- 
cing some difficulty in backing the vehicle up 
to the sidewalk, not only pulled and jerked his 
horse in an utterly senseless way, but after he 
was finally satisfactorily placed, he left his seat 
and, going to the horse’s head, he doubled up 
his fist and gave the horse a severe blow on the 
side of his mouth. Unfortunately for the 
driver, an animal-lover witnessed his brutal act, 
and his conduct was promptly reported to his 
employers. By return mail came a letter of 
thanks from the employers, in which it was 
stated that they appreciated such reports, as it is 
almost the only way in which they could learn 
of their horses being improperly treated, and 
it enabled them to remedy the wrong-doing. 
««It is very unlikely that the driver in question 
will ever again behave harshly to any of our 
horses intrusted to his care.” This complaint, 
therefore, will not only be a lesson to the par- 
ticular driver, but to all others in the employ of 


VOGUE 


this firm. If so few as one hundred women, 
even in so large a city as New York, made it a 
practice whenever they looked out on a 
thoroughfare, or walked upon one to note the 
condition of horses, report abuses to owners, 
remonstrate with drivers, or have them arrested 
when occasion warranted, in three short months 
the abuses of animals on the highway would 
decrease fifty per cent. Even now, the woman, 
who stands quietly looking at a horse-lashing, 
or other form of horse-tormenting, has the ef- 
fect of a deterrent nine times out often. The 
church and smart society are still deaf and blind 
to animals’ rights, and, as a consequence, the 
great sheeplike public, which only knows 
what it is taught, is apathetic. It is the duty, 
therefore, of animal-lovers to be up and 
doing whatever lies in their power to 
educate by persuasion and by punishment the 
indifferent majority. 
- 
* * 

Some newspaper correspondents are making 
merry of the silly maneuverings of potentates, 
who, in this age of limited monarchies, pay one 
another visits of state. Their spectacular pos- 
ings and embracing affects the course of events 
not in the least, in spite of their habit of taking 
themselves seriously. Not content with being 
merely silly in this formal visiting, monarchs 
like Francis Joseph of Austria and Emperor 
William, add a touch of opera bouffe to such 
occasions by each togging himself in the regi- 
mental uniform of some corps belonging tothe 
other's army. Just why a monarch» should 
imagine that the occasion is best met by mas- 
querading is not clear—some weird idea of 
courtesy, doubtless—but the effect is to add a 
touch of grotesquerie to an already absurd situa- 


tion. 


* 
* * 


To read that the cable-car service up Mount 
Vesuvius has been suspended because of an 
eruption is an announcement likely to make 
the untraveled man rub his eyes, for it is 
doubtful if one per cent. of the readers of these 
lines know that the cable has arrived in the 
classic precincts of the old volcano. Such, 
however, is the fact, and word came recently 
from there that some adventurous Englishmen, 
despite the precautions taken by the authorities 
to prevent accidents, determined to make the 
ascent on foot. Not only was the railway in- 
operative but carbineers formed a cordon, which 
must be eluded, if the summit was to be 
reached. The Englishmen outwitted the 
guard and made the ascent successfully to be 
met, when they attained the goal of their en- 
deavors, by a stream of lava and large stones, 
which the volcano suddenly belched forth, for 
their especial discipline, apparently. The 
‘¢Excelsiors’’ were rescued in a fearfully 
bruised and battered condition, and removed to 
a hospital. What an ignominious sequel for 
the self-sufficiency that scorned intelligently 
arranged precautions. 


* 
* * 


A Congressional bill of especial interest to 
the many thousands who go down to the sea in 
ships, is the one relating to the disposition to 
be made of the bodies of those who die at sea. 
It will be remembered that there was recently 
a burial at sea which occasioned considerable 
criticism, the only satisfaction the protestants 
received being the statement that the captain 
of the steamer was within his rights when he 
compelled the consignment of the body to the 
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sea. The bill compels steamship companies 
to bring the bodies of persons who die on 
board to the nearest port, except in cases 
where death is due to contagious disease, or 
where the customary burial at sea is requested. 
As the steamship companies save the paid-in- 
advance board and lodging bill of the de- 
ceased, it seems as though the least they could 
do is to permit the body storage in the hold. 


* 
* * 


The effect of alcoholic drinks in tropical 
climates was recently the subject of an inter- 
esting letter to the Evening Post from a soldier 
who had served in Manila and observed the 
results among the American soldiers. The 
writer declares that so pernicious is the use of 
liquor upon the soldier during the more trying 
periods of service, when the brain should be 
clear and the nerves unrelaxed, that two divi- 
sion commanders prohibited its importation 
into the lines under severe penalties. He fur- 
ther says that after spending several hours in a 
cool resort, drinking round after round of 
mixed drinks, without any apparent effect, the 
convivial ones frequently fall down with 
what appears to be sunstroke as soon as they 
step into the street and are exposed to the hot 
glare of the sun. In some instances this results 
in death, and in other cases the victim is slow 
in recovering, and his mental faculties are fre- 
quently impaired. —The recommendation is for 
those who desire a beverage to patronize the 
army canteen where good beer is sold. 


A COVERT COAT 


SOME CORRESPONDENCE AND A 
CONCLUSION 


BY ABRAM GILLETTE 


(From Sewell Swinburne, Esq., to Morris 
Mapes, Esq., Waddington, N. Y.) 


Ear Mapsey:—I dreamed my customary 
Wagner dream last night—that 1 was 
attending my own funeral—and awoke 

this bright morn to find myself in the close 
confines of a lower berth. We were just rush- 
ing under the arches of High Bridge. I must 
also add, I awoke with a start. Also, strange 
as it may seem to you (who so often wonder 
why the Creator gave me brains), a sudden and 
terrible thought occurred to me. I had left 
my covert coat—Poole, London—behind me 
at Waddington. Of course, I have other coats, 
and this lapse is trivial enough in itself, but there 
is a many chaptered tale hanging thereto. 
There is a letter in one of the pockets of that 
covert coat. The letter was given me to post 
by my hostess, Mrs. Molly O.—I beg her par- 
don—Mrs. Deming Dwight, whom I have 
about decided to marry. Now, that’s it, you 
incorrigible old celibate ; lean as far back as 
you dare on whatever piece of God’s nature 
you are sitting as you read this, and laugh, 
laugh, confound you. Get the fullest amount 
of enjoyment out of this—possible and profit- 
able. I reiterate resolutely—Mrs. Deming 
Dwight, widow of the late Deming Dwight, 
Esq., whom I have decided to marry (not the 
late Deming Dwight—that kills your incipient 
jibe). You are enjoying this, but the end is 
not yet. You may be hanged, and go shun- 
ning the shores of society and womankind, de- 
voting your whole life to changing the face of 
nature—battling wind and wave, and, in your 
own words, generally ‘*hewing a path for civ- 
(Continued on page 374) 
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(Continued from page 372) 


ilization to march along ’’—but I am going to 
marry. 

I am not in love ; jot that down, will you? 
You have often been good enough to say that 
what you most admired in me was my open 
acknowledgment of my own superiority. You 
spoke the truth, asalways, Mapsey. The only 
person of God’s creation I ever loved more 
than myself was my mother. Yet Mrs. Dem- 
ing Dwight has my fullest ‘‘ regard, respect, 
and admiration.’” Commonplaces these, but 
withal tritely expressive. She would adorn any 
domestic establishment. 

We have discussed this affair, impersonally, 
of course, Mrs. Dwight and I. We agree that 
respect and esteem between man and wife are 
decidedly more permanent than passion. 

Passion and fireworks are alike. It’s all red, 
blue, and green glory and stars at first, and 
then—in an instant—nothing but a gray, 
ghostly dust. 

I have not yet asked her for the gracious 
honor of her hand. There is time for that. 

Well, I have wandered far afield from the 
point. My waking thoughts—yes, Mapsey, 
again, I did think—were disturbing. 

Of course, I could wire back, very easy, to 
be sure, but then consider the terrible, proba- 
ble, possibility of that letter dropping out of 
the pocket. When Mrs. Molly—I mean Mrs. 
D.—handed it to me she did so with an air of 
utter trust and confidence in me. She even 
said, ‘*I won't tell you to be sure and post it ; 
I know you will.’’ She put a strong, trustful 
inflection on that ‘‘know,’’ Mapsey, And I 
grinned like a pet rhinoceros, stuffed the let- 
ter down into my pocket, and forgot all about 
it. You have the gist of my troubles. If she 
discovers my hopeless humanity—and that let- 
ter—it may mean many things. 

I went, first of all, to your rooms. You 
were not there, nor was the trusty James. 
Then I hurried down to your office, where I 


.at last found a clew. That yawning youth 


you hire at an exorbitant salary to pose as a 
perpetual monument to himself volunteered 
the information that you had ‘‘started’’ for 
Waddington. After this open expression of 
lack-faith in you, he was good enough to give 
me your address. I had fled to you for your 
usual sound advice. I found a solution of my 
difficulties in your very absence. Mother Fate 
and her daughter, Coincidence, have come to 
my succor. I am saved. And now all you 
have to do is to go to Mrs. Deming Dwight, 
explain your presumption in calling, get that 
coat, and mail the letter. I am inclosing a bit 
of a card that will answer as credentials. For 
my sake, she will treat you graciously, I know. 
I want you to take a measure of the future 
Mrs. Sewell Swinburne. I trust you will ap- 
prove, but it won't alter my intentions whether 
you do or not. 

At all events, for the sake of old times, get 
that coat and mail that letter by hook or crook. 

As always, 
SWINBURNE. 


THE DAY AFTER 


(From Mrs. Mary Deming Dwight, widow, 
to Mrs. Kathryn Krueger Karew.) 


KATHIE :—Just a wee word to tell you that 
the recipe for the ** Angel food’’ is before 
me. It’s sweet of you, dear, to send it. But 
haven't you left out the yeast? You say 
‘the whites of four eggs, a quarter pound of 
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butter, and six heaping cups of flour,*’ but 
not a whisper about yeast. Of course, dear, 
I know nothing about it, but it does seem to 
me I have heard of cake yeast somewhere— 
or was it yeast cakes? If the ‘‘lady’’ who 
condescends to do my cooking knows, she 
refuses to divulge and enlighten me. She 
maintains an impenetrable, almost ironical, 
silence. I know she resents my intrusion 
upon what she calls her ‘‘repartments.’’ She 
is a most superior person, you know; when 
she came to see my references she asked me 
most impressively if my butler was ‘‘ A pleasant 
gentleman.” Really, I feel very tiny and 
insignificant in her presence. I vow I am so 
rattled sometimes that I have to pause and con- 
sider whether you boil things in hot or cold 
water. 

Still, now that my first house-party is over, 
I shall bend my heart and soul to learn. I 
shall conquer my cook by fair means or foul. 

I did so hate to speed my last parting guest 
—dear old Dorcas Grey. What an unutter- 
able treasure she is! Really, with that regal 
white hair of hers she quite drove us younger 
women mad with envy. The men followed 
her about, wrapped in her magnetism. 

Sewell Swinburne was with us—the last 
week only. Kathie, dear, the more I see of 
him the more I am determined to marry again. 
Now—now—please don’t get reproachful and 
look shocked! The dear old gentleman who 
made two years of my young life happy, 
beautiful, and comfortable, would wish it. 

He was always more the father than the 
husband to me. I do believe the dear old 
gentleman died just to give me the chance of 
marrying again. He was always doing things 
to make me happy—not that I mean his dying 
made me happy, Kathie—oh, what do I 
mean? Really, that cook of mine has quite 
unbalanced me. 

But I think I shall marry Sewell Swinburne. 
No—I am not madly in love with him—no, 
indeed. My feelings toward him cannot be 
couched in tender terms at all. He is simply 
my idea of a husband. He is a man of per- 
fections. He is just the type of man I want 
to share my breakfast with. 

You know I am going to have the most 
pertect establishment imaginable. House, 
stables, books, paintings, everything, and, of 
course, a most modelly perfect husband. Now, 
you dear old thing, don’t be eternally shocked. 
Indeed, I am not getting cynical. I am not 
grown woefully pessimistic. Father wished me 
to marry the dear old gentleman, and I was 
always dutiful. My married life was happy 
enough. It was very short, but it really 
rubbed the bloom off—nipped in the bud any 
of the ‘*tender passion’’ I may have nurtured 
in my lonely, dreamy girlhood. 

Perhaps, though, I might live to love Sewell 
Swinburne some day, but never as much as I 
do you, you dear old Kathie. 

Thine, 
Molly O. 


P. S.—My ‘‘ wee word’’ grew, didn’t it? 
And I have thought of something else. Yester- 
day’s post brought me a dear long letter from 
Nancy Nichols. She is in Berlin with the 
Bumsteads. She goes with them to either 
Carlsbad or Baden for the waters—why, I 
can’t conceive, she is so hopelessly healthy. 
Well—I answered it immediately, and, of 
course, put untold tales of love from you in it. 
And another startling thing—just to show how 
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deep my faith is rooted—I gave it to Sewell 
Swinburne to post. Now my dear, remember- 
ing that, with many other beautiful, bountiful, 
and generous things, the dear old gentleman 
left behind him, when he came to go, a huge 
collection of unmailed letters, I think it did 
show a final flicker of faith to give him that 
letter. Yet, dear, I know it will be done. I 
know Sewell Swinburne will mail that letter in 
time for Satutday’s steamer, as he promised he 
would. So there ! 


THREE DAYS LATER 


(From Morris Mapes, Esq., to Sewell Swin- 
burne, Esq., New York.) 


Dear Sew :—I was glad to get your letter. 
I always am. I love to sit and hold it in my 
hand. As for reading it—that is quite another 
question. I presume your chirography is fash- 
ionable. It is also most illegible. If you 
were a busy man, I might understand and make 
allowances. But you are eternally not—you 
never have been and you never will be anything 
bordering on even a mild form of busyness. 
Why don’t you get up a little earlier and prac- 
tice with your pen? They issue some very 
good copy-books at five cents per copy. Get 
a dozen. They will afford you much profit 
and save my eyesight. Master, first of all, 
the rudiments of ‘right curve, left curve, 
straight line,”’ then get exercise No. X and copy 
‘©The Maiden’s Prayer.”’ It was a cryptic 
custom to cross t’s and dot i's. It’s too 
bad the custom died out. 

You do me a grave injustice. Perhaps I am 
rather “sot,’’ and serious in my ways. Per- 
haps I do surfeit my life with my profession. But 
I do not and did not deride your matrimonial 
intentions. Indeed, I ejaculated “ Thank 
God! At last someone would take you off 
my hands and keep you soundly spanked.”’ 

Marriage is man’s natural state. Some 
men’s. Not mine. 

Your ‘‘ passion and fireworks ’’ are apt and 
trite. But they come a little late in the day 
for you. 

I consider the incident of the covert coat 
most unimportant. You are worrying over 
nothing. But I think it will do you good. 

I am too busy to attend to the matter at 
present. I have a contract on hand, which 
keeps me occupied day and night. They have 
given me a mixed gang of Italians and Cana- 
dians. My day is full of efforts to keep them 
sinking themselves instead of the caissons. 
At night I act as arbitrator in numerous na- 
tional differences. There is also a ruamshop 
on every crossing. I need say no more. 

I have the most wonderful piece of natural 
water-power in the world at my hand. A nar- 
row channel between the mainland and a long 
narrow island forms an ideal sluice. I shall 
wall up the entire length and increase the 
volume of the flow. I shall light Waddington 
and the Burg ten miles south by electricity at 
a decrease of nearly fifty per cent. in expense. 
I intend experimenting with the turbine-wheel 
theory. There are also grand opportunities 
for a pulp mill here. 

The water still rushes by me unchained. 
But I am going to chain it and harness it to 
my will, if I work until there is skating in 
Sheol. 

On Sunday I shall endeavor to call on Mrs.” 
Deming Dwight. I knew her late husband, 
an excellent gentleman, and a man, for a lay- 
man, sound on hydraulics. 
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You did not find ‘the trusty’’ James be- 
cause I sent him to Long Island. His family 
live there. I miss his ministration, Iown. But 
I always leave him behind with all the vanities 
of the world when I undertake a contract. I 
obtain the best results from my men by being 
with them and of them ; hence my wardrobe is 
hardly serviceable for social usages. 

I add that I shall call if I can. You know 
the exigencies of my profession. What I build 
one day—the next finds no more. 

Always, 
M. M. 


(To be concluded in next issue.) 
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CARRIAGE WRAP OF FAILLE— YACHTING 
DRESS HINTS—PINK FOULARD AND 
COSTUME ACCESSORIES 
Rage eo se running as favorite for 


the season in gowns and their belongings, 

and pink roses have taken the lead in 
millinery smartness. Both make a delightful 
dress atmosphere wherever there is an assem- 
blage to celebrate any social function. This 
recalls a beautiful pink foulard of the double- 
width order worn at a recent out-of-town 
wedding not a thousand miles from the city. 
The wearer was a beauty to whom the sim- 
plest cheese-cloth would have proved becoming, 
but such radiance as came from her pretty 
gown and spread about her like incense threw 
every other woman near by into the shade. 
The gown effect was entrancing. Imagine 
disks of cream whiteness overlapping, and dis- 
posed with grace over the loveliest pink surface, 
as the design of this foulard. A pink satin 
glove-fitting underskirt, its sole trimming a 
band of broad cluny insertion, laid ower the 
satin across the bottom in front. A few 
inches below the top of this skirt was another 
band of the same entredeux, serving as a 
mount to the full demi-traine foulard skirt, 
invisibly hemmed on the bottom. The top of 
this skirt was tucked lengthwise for a short 
distance, being then gathered to the bottom of 
the cluny lace, which, together with the satin 
top of the underskirt, formed a yoke. Both 
lace band and skirt gathers ended at hip line, 
the open sides being draped with many folds 
of ‘pink mousseline which fell on either side of 
the pink satin skirt, giving it a tablier effect 
in front which was charming. Tucked back 
and front was the upper portion of the foulard 
round, high-necked bodice, which also had its 
band of cluny encircling the bust-line and pass- 
ing under the arms. On the lower edge of 
this entredeux a narrow plissé of pink mous- 
seline softening the otherwise sharp line. 

Wide was the black taffeta corselet in over- 
lapping fine folds, and trimmed both back and 
front with smali taffeta bows, centred with 
diamond buckles. This gave a smart touch 
to the bodice, and so did the transparent, long, 
cluny sleeves, which were trimmed with still 
smaller taffeta bows up to the elbows. A 
black, transparent lace hat, high crowned and 
trimmed with pink feathers, was worn with 
much chic. Besides the strings of pearls close 
to the throat, a fine gold chain necklace with 
emerald pendants was worn below, fastening 
with a slide at the bust. A diamond peacock 
brooch was on the left side of bodice, and in 
her ears were pearl solitares, so much worn of 
late. 
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SERVICEABLE CARRIAGE WRAP 


There is always something new and pretty 
in the way of small carriage wraps, which have 
become so modish that no one thinks of driving 
without the prettiest they can find. Mousseline 
plissé trimmings have given way to laces gath- 
ered or plissé. Pretty as they were, they 
wrinkled and crumpled so soon that twice 
wearing them often obliged renovation. A 
very recent model is built of faille in pale-fawn 
color. A deep yoke-piece, with high collar 
attached, has two medium long tabs in front, 
which hang with square ends. A scarf of faille, 
rather a wide one, is draped across the back 
without the slightest fullness, and ends on each 
side of the bottom points of the yoke in 
front, a separation which widens at the 
bottom of the scarf. Extra drapery, either 
of faille or mousseline, overdrapes this scarf 
across the shoulders, and this is drawn into a 
point at the front-finish on each side. Some of 
the point de venise, bruges, or guipure laces are 
used to cover these yokes and high collars on 
the outside, and the fastening is either buttons 
or cord and buttons, at the yoke-point below, 
while a cloak hook-and-eye closes the neck. 
There are also wraps in various shapes, made 
of white camel's hair cloths, broché in Persian 
and Turkish colors and designs, which, if lined 
with orange and yellow satin velours, have a 
pleasing effect, and prove generally becoming. 


DUCK FOR AUGUST 


Blue serges and cloths are made up into 
yachting suits, with red silk stitchings and other 
red touches. Serges have not yet become 
with us altogether demodé. White duck suits 
for August sailing are to be worn with white 
duck hats, closely stitched, trimmed with a 
single white feather pompon on the side. Skirt 
stitchings on all points look very fit ending in 
small anchors, the design stitched in or hand- 
embroidered. Short Vienna jackets, cut close 
to the figure, are extremely becoming to many 
women, inclined to be a little robust. A flat 
band is stitched around the bottom, and the 
right rever folds in under the left one, which 
curves out rather broad and low. The fasten- 
ing at bust is by a large ornamental button, 
while the effect of a rolled facing is seen below. 
Thejacket then buttons at the round tabend with 
a single button, mate tothe first. In the back 
of the neck the rolling collar is very narrow. 
Two shades of silk is a novelty in these outside 
facings—a white silk for the outer part, and a 
colored silk for the inner portion of the rever, 
then a fine line of hand-embroidery, separating 
these silks, is another effective treatment. 


COSTUME OF PINK TAFFETA AND WHITE 


White alpaca is very much in vogue, and 
judging by those recently seen, more fascinat- 
ing gowns for Casino functions one may not 
have, with everything to choose from. As an 
instance, fancy a skirt in plaits from the sides 
of a front apron gore, fitted to perfection, and 
stitched down with pink silk to the,proper bot- 
tom line, the skirt having a narrow silver lace 
braid as trimming, five inches above the hem, 
but slipped under the front gore, not crossing 
it. A pink taffeta mousseline bodice is laid in 
box-plaits, ending at the high decolletage in 
points. They are edged with silver braid, and 
each have a silver button. This bodice has a 
corselet of white panne in double bands, each 
edged with silver braid, and pointed downward 
in front. A bolero of white alpaca is fitted in 
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straps three inches wide, and is half low across 
the shoulders, touches the top of the corselet in 
the back, but rises in an arch curve in front, 
beginning abruptly from the sides. Between 
each band of alpaca is seen a fold of pink 
taffeta, while the straps overlap in front with a 
large silver button, two being all that the front 
will permit. A fitted bertha collar of white 
panne, which turns over the bolero decolletage, 
is lined with pink taffeta and finished with silver 
braid. Long alpaca sleeves, with wrist trim- 
ming of panne, lined with pink silk. A Flem- 
ish lace chemisette, quite transparent, with 
pink taffeta top finish. Bergére hat of white 
crin, bent down to the head in the back and 
on the right side, with an arched rolling left 
sided Jift, in the hollow of which is a round 
bunch of pink forget-me-nots imbedded in 
white tulle. White tulle for scarf around the 
crown, with a still larger chou of the same 
lovely flowers ensnared in a bow of narrow 
black velvet. Black velvet for cord binding 
to the transparent brim on the left, is continued 
on the edge, the turned-in brim being lined 
with pink chiffon. Very much the same style 
of hat in black crin, but bent down over the 
hair all round, is most fetching when a half- 
wreath of fine flowers, like verbena, in pale 
blue, is seen posed to the head in front, and on 
the top across the front, a triple bow of 
double tulle of the same shade. No crown 
scarf is needed in this genre, but jeweled or 
‘*new art’’ hatpins show off amazingly well 
on the plain black surface of crin in the 
back. 


GLIMPSES 


Wuyr— 


Are bridesmaids not in such demand as for- 
merly? Recent weddings provoke the question. 
This is to be regretted, under all circumstances, 
but when this season’s bridesmaid-hat is a thing 
of unusual beauty and smartness combined, 
and in several varieties of loveliness, the regret 
is beyond atonement. One of these new genre 
hats consists of a wreath of roses sans foliage, 
placed close to the head, and hovering above is 
a soft, big ribbon bow lying crosswise. An- 
other fascinator, having the picturesque brim of 
a garden-hat, is built in crin-straw, lace, mull, 
or tulle. On the edge of the front brim is a 
half-wreath of small, pink, climbing roses and 
foliage, followed by meanderings of nothing 
but rose foliage, succeeded by sections of the 
wreath of roses, going its own sweet will here 
and there apparently ; but always in perfect 
grace. This most becoming of hats looks as 
if it trimmed itself merely by the laying-on of 
a rose wreath. But beware of its simple 
charm, for it is the result of deep study and 
the magic of a master-hand. 


On— 


Fifth Ave. you will be advised to have a 
bolero for gown or suit, while on Sixth Ave. 
they dwell on the modishness of the «‘ E 
ton.”” A rose by any other name, etc., ex- 
plains the difference between the two. 





Ir— 


You would follow the ‘latest cry,’’ you 
will not put any fancy shapes to your neck- 
bands. None of the French gowns have other 
than straight bands, hooking over invisibly in 
the back. 
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[Note.—Readers of Vogue inquiring names of 
shops where articles are purchasable should enclose 
stamped and addressed envelope for reply, and state 
page and date. See illustrations on this page.] 


READY-MADE COSTUMES IN WASH FABRICS— 
DOTTED Swiss FOR $38—AGARA LINEN 
GOWN—CHILDREN’S FULL SUITS FOR 
SMALL BOYS AND LITTLE MAIDS 

Ust think ! a lovely piqué frock for $18, 
ready to put on. No bother with select- 
ing a pattern and fussing over dressmaking 

—that alone is worth what the frock costs. 


You can get these gowns in black, blue, or 
white. The black are especially nice for people 





in mourning, as they are simply made, being 
trimmed only with linen and stitching. The 
ketch shows such an one, with white linen at 
the bottom, covered with black stitching ; over 
that comes scallops of black piqué. The jacket 
is smart, with a fitted tail beneath the belt, and 
a broad sailor collar, with white stitched linen 
beneath. ‘There are folds of piqué, corded with 
white, simulating box-plaits, and giving a Nor- 
folk-jacket effect. In front a broad box-plait is 
finished with rows of pearl buttons, placed in 
groups of three. Cuffs, with the linen on top, 
finish the sleeves at the hand. Such a gown is 


useful for almost any forenoon occasion, and es- 
pecially nice to wear in town for a day’s shop- 
ing. 

‘ The hat seen in the sketch is of white linen, 
covered with stitching, and trimmed with a pin- 
feather, much resembling those worn on the 
English volunteer’s hat; a crepon scarf is 
twisted about the crown. Price, $12. 

The sketch showing the gown made of plain 
and plaid holland linen combined will be found 
very satisfactory, as it is cool, we!l made, and, at 
the same time, inexpensive. Price, $22. The 
plaid is in a red brown, and the natural linen 
tint. A shawl effect of plaid has a flounce of 
plain linen attached with hemstitching or drawn 
work, making a very pretty skirt. The Eton 
jacket is smartened with straps of linen, fastened 
over linen buttons. Through these straps are 





drawn two plaid scarfs that tie in front beneath 
the flaring revers, which, by the way, are 
stitched with red the tint of the plaid. A hat, 
with broad white stitched brim, trimmed with 
a twisted crepon scarf about the crown, or one of 
those smart red linen hats, or that lovely brown, 
would be pretty with sucha frock. Price of 
the latter two, $8.50. 

For $38, the daintiest, prettiest little summer 
frock, made of dotted swiss, can be bought. 
Yellow English primroses, shade from pale to 
deep rich yellow and are generously scattered 
over a white background. 


The skirt is made with box-plaits that are 
pressed very flat, and are not at all clumsy or 
bulky. At the bottom, a tiny ruffle of lace has 
a yellow cording of tafteta ‘beneath the points. 
The bodice has revers of lace, with heavy in- 
sertions inlet over yellow taffeta. Plastron and 
stock are of the same, and tying under the 
revers is a yellow silk scarf with outlining of 
guipure. The sleeves are finished at the hand 
with a lace cuff over silk. The detail of this 
frock is particularly good. The sketch gives a 
good idea of it. 

Many more dainty muslins in all colorings 
can be bought at the same shop for very 
moderate prices. A pretty idea in white point 
d’esprit had an overdress made of two-inch 
white satin ribbon, stitched together, forming 
squares and showing the net between ; the bodice 


































carried out the same effect. Some of the pale 
tints of point d’esprit treated in this way 
would be very pretty. 

Those utility mohair gowns are good style 
this year and they can be had for $34, pretty 
and simply made with batiste revers or collars 
and in a number of different colors, such as 
gray, dark blue, black, or white. Then there 
are the deservedly popular flannel tailor frocks 
to be considered before the summer wardrobe is 
complete, which, when well made and lined 
with silk, cost $42.50. The skirts are gored 
with strapped seams, and the jackets are cut a 
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little below the hips, with a scallop in the mid- 
dle of the back. White collar and revers, are 
stitched with the color of the flannel used in 
the gown. 

The sketch showing a brown holland linen, 
trimmed with narrow and wide white insertion, 
alternating with pinched tucks, costs $20, and 
is a very smart frock. The Eton has points of 
insertion, the narrow and broad-reaching girdle 
fashion about the bottom of the coat. A shell- 
shaped collar finishes the neck. A_ nice 
separate linen skirt, such as seen in the illus- 
tration, can be bought for $5; it is entirely 
made of cords coming together at the waist and 
spreading out as they near the bottom—just the 
skirt to wear with shirt waists. The skirt 
with crossbars and pipings is of brown Agara 
linen, with a contrast of tan linen for trim- 











ming. Price, $12. Another skirt is of French 
blue linen, tucked and unlined, so that it is 
light and comfortable to wear with thin white 
shirt waists on warm days. “ 

A plain brown holland linen skirt, cut in gores, 
can be bought for $2.25, while Agara linen 
skirts that are neat and stylish cost $4.50. It 
is a good idea to buy such a skirt, match the 
material, and have a simple little Eton built to 
go with it. In this way, your linen suit costs 
you very little, while piqué skirts that are nice, 
cut walking-length, and tailor-stitched, can be 
nad for $4.95, and the shorter skirt, made of 
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piqué, suitable for golf or wheeling, with box- 
plait in the back and stitched flaps either side 
the front breadth, costs only $2.75. 

In different colored figured piqué, odd skirts 
can be bought for $7.50. Inverted box-plaits 
are stitched flat, leaving onlyacorded edge. About 
half a yard from the bottom, the stitching 
ceases, leaving a pretty fullness from the plaits. 
Price, $7.50. The same skirt made in the 
natural color linen costs only $6.50. For $5.50 
a very good white piqué skirt is to be bought. 
Again, inverted box plaits are stitched flat 
and placed only a short distance apart. At the 
bottom, two rows of insertion trim all, except the 
front breadth. 

Then there is a good model in brown linen, 
cut walking-length. The box-plait in the back 
has five pinched tucks reaching down a few 
inches from the belt. A stitched circular flounce 
gives the necessary smart air. Price, $4.75. 
An inexpensive white pique suit that is also nice 
is made with a plain skirt, inlet with a band of 
insertion put on to simulate a pointed overskirt ; 
the back is finished with a box-plait. The 
bodice slightly blouses over the belt and is cut 
double breasted, finished with six white buttons. 
There are a round coat collar and revers, trimmed 
with insertion. The sleeves also have a band 
of insertion, cuff depth. Price, $8.75. A 
plain, smart piqué costume that costs $8.95 is 
built with an open Eton jacket, flare collar and 
round revers, outlined with a stitched fold. The 
skirt is made with tucks that start from the 
hips and broaden as they near the bottom ; there 
is a box-plait in the back. For traveling nothing 
could be better than a little natural linen suit 
that is made plain, the skirt inlet with fan 
plaits either side the front gore, about a quarter 
ofa yard from the bottom. The seams are 
strapped and stitched. The coatee fits per- 











fectly tight, and is double breasted, cut to just 
the belt in a straight line. Price, $7.75, 
complete. 

A pretty, inexpensive organdie, in either navy 
blue, pale blue, lavender, or black with white 
dots can be bought for $14.25. This frock is 
made dainty with valenciennes insertions and 
lace. The bodice has a bolero effect formed 
of insertion, and down the front little frills of 
ace edge a box-plait. A lace-bordered tie fastens 
bout the throat, and the stock is pretty with 
ace and insertions. The bottom of the skirt 
s inlet with two rows of valenciennes insertions. 
A cool, dainty white dimity wrapper costs 
8.15, and is made with a deep sailor collar 
hat has broad revers in front, made of all-over 
embroidery in pretty sheer material, finished 
with beadings and a flounce of valenciennes 
ace. A flounce of dimity finishes the bottom 
f the wrapper, and satin ribbons belt in the 
Waist, 

In pale colorings, striped lawn kimonas are 
0 be bought as cheap as $1.95 ; the facings are 
pf plain lawn, to match the color of the stripes. 
Pale lavender, blue, pink, and black, combined 
ith white, give a variety for selection. An 
tractive white drill suit for little boys from 
ree to ten, cost $4.98. These are the regu- 
Ftion sailor cut, with long trousers, collar and 
tts of either navy blue, red, or cadet blue, 
rimmed with white braid ; the collar has em- 
roidered white stars on the back at either cor- 





ner. The left sleeve is striped red, and on the 
right sleeve is the patch with eagle and stripes 
embroidered in white and red. An anchor is 
also embroidered on the shield. Good everyday 
suits for small boys, made of fine chambray that 
is durable and cool, cost $1.98. They come 
in red, blue, or pink stripes. There is a white 
duck shield and broad band on collar of plain 
material, to match the collar of the suit, For 
$2.98, a natural linen sailor suit, cut English 
blouse (that is, without opening down the 
front), can be bought for a boy for from two to 
twelve. The collar and shield are of white 
duck, trimmed either with red, blue, or white 
braid. A middy suit of pin-checked creole is 
good style, and a change from sailor suits. In 
sizes from three to ten years, the price is $2.65. 
Collar and waistcoat of white duck. 

Russian blouse suits, made of English basket 
piqué, in either blue, tan, pink, or solid white, 
and with collar, shield, and belt of white, with 
embroidered stars on back of collar, in sizes to 
fit boys from two to ten, cost $3.95. Neg- 
ligee shirts for boys from six years up, made of 
striped madras, with collar-band to attach a turn- 
over linen collar, cost $1.23. Odd blouses, 
made of white lawn, with all-over embroidery 
sailor collar, bordered with a band of lawn, and 
in sizes two to eight years, cost $1.48. Bicycle 
trousers, in all-wool cheviot, in either checks or 
mixtures, can be bought for $1.59 ; in white 
duck or tan linen, price $1.23, sizes from five 
to eighteen years. The cap to match, when 
made of wool, costs 75 cents, or if duck 48 
cents, 

Patent-leather ties for little boys, without 
heels, can be bought for $2.50, and they are 
very smart with their white duck suits, either 
when long trousers are worn or socks and baggy 
trousers. Small boys’ pajama’ cost $1.25 a set, 








and come in madras and a number of thin ma- 
terials. Paddock coats, made of covert cloth, 
lined throughout with twilled satin, cost $18. 
They are just fetching for little boys. Raglans 
can also now be bought ready made for about 
the same price. 

And now a word or two about the little 
girls. For wear and tear there is nothing better 
in a little flannel suit than one of those English 
striped flannels in either gray or blue, tor from 
$7.95 up, according to age. The skirt is plain 
and the jacket is cut double-breasted and loose 
in both back and front. It is fastened with 
four pearl buttons. There are regular coat 
revers and flap pockets. Such suits can be had 
for girls from eight to fourteen years. For a 
child as young as eight, a sailor blouse made of 
some of the pretty colored linens, would make 
an appropriate bodice to wear with one of these 
suits. For an older girl a shirt waist would be 
suitable. For wear at the shore a good sailor suit 
that would be heavy enough for cool days can 
be bought from $7.95 up, in sizes from three 
years up to twelve. The material is English 
serge, and in either royal blue, navy, or else a 
pretty brown, trimmed with soutache braid. 
There is an extra collar of taffeta, embroidered 
with stars. 

A nice coat for little girls is built of kersey, 
in three-quarter length ; it comes in tan, red, 
or navy blue ; there is a velvet collar and silk 
lining. Price, $6.95. For mid-summer wear 


for a small girl, when some little wrap is neces- 
sary, a serge coat that costs $4.95 is a great 
bargain. It is made of cheviot, in either a 
brilliant crimson or navy blue, and smartened 
with a stitched band of black taffeta about the 
deep sailor collar. This coat is cut three- 
quarters length and box. 

Ribbons are very inexpensive just now, and 
particularly pretty are some of the broad, soft, 
polka-dot effects. ‘They are to be had in a 
great variety of colors. Many of the smart 
stiff-brimed sailors, so much worn in the morn- 
ing just now by well-dressed women, are trimmed 
with a band and rosette of such ribbon. 

The perfumed ribbons for lingerie are to be 
bought for 8 cents a yard in the narrow width 
and 1§ cents in the wider. They are a new 
idea and a dainty one. 

























SMART FASHIONS FOR LIM- 
ITED INCOMES 


REMODELING NOTES 


Nformation is constantly asked concerning 
I the proper manner of taking out fullness 
from skirts made two years ago. A simple 
answer does this require, and that is, to rip the 
back of bias seam, and placing afterward edge 
to edge, baste them together. Measure off from 
the basting a gore-shaped piece, allowing first 
four yards for the fullness of the skirt before this 
gore just mentioned shall be cut off. Then sew 
up the two bias edges, and place the seam in 
mounting the skirt on its band, in the middle 
of the back. Then gather or plait extra fullness. 
To remedy a worn edge on the bottom of the 
skirt of veiling or canvas, rip the hem, turn it 
over, and run a seam over the wornout part, 
and then turn it back again, and hem as before. 
Press well when finished. Cover this hem with 
a double ruching on the straight edge, that is, 
double the material on the edge betore running 
it through the middle with a strong sewing-silk. 
In measuring for gathered ruching, allow once 
around the skirt, and half the quality in addi- 
tion. Divide this strip into four parts, and 
gather each part separately. A ruching of this 
kind need not be wider than two and a half to 
three inches when ready to be gathered. Should 
a skizt require some fullness to meet the demands 
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of this year’s modishness, and the material can 
be matched, put in a new front gore if that will 
answer ; if not, and the material can be had, 
make the addition either in the middle of the 
back or put in two new back gores. If the 
skirt is too short, add a yoke and trim it, or 
gauge it, should the rest of the skirt permit 
of it. Some of last year’s skirts are greatly im- 
proved by strapping them from waistband down 
to hem, with graduated bands stitched on both 
sides, measuring three to four inches at the 
bottom. 
PLAITED REMODELING 


A cycling skirt may be remodeled in the very 
latest smartness by cutting off the bottom a short 
distance above the knees, sloping up the tight- 
fitting upper part very slightly on the sides, and 
then stitching the bottom in several rows. 
Measure a flounce addition, but measure from 
the sides, and allow for box-plaiting. After it 
is box-plaited and well pressed, the silk under- 
skirt well fitted, baste on the flounce, which 
must be tried on in order to see that it hangs 
properly and evenly. Piqués and sporting cot- 
tons look exceedingly well when plaited in this 
way ; they are worn with corresponding Eton 
waists. 

WASH SILK MUFFLER 


Cut down the front of the Eton neok into a 
narrow V, have a rolling collar of the same, 
and wear wash silk in muffler style about the 
throat, and tuck it in as a chemisette. Such 
silks come in pink, blue, mauve, lavender, as 
well as white ; are cool and pretty, as well as 
far more comfortable than a linen collar and tie 
on warm days. ‘Then, too, one could easily 
carry a fresh one to put on, if the journey de- 
manded it, without fear of crushing. 


SILK GINGHAMS 


Many of the pretty silk ginghams ‘‘ make 
up” charmingly as afternoon frocks for schooi- 
girls of twelve or fourteen years of age. After 
the waist lining has-been fitted, the gingham is 
then started in a middle front box-plait on the 
guimpe line, which is afterward cut away. 
Care must be taken to have a middle box-plait 
in the back also. Arrange the skirt gingham 
so that there shall be wider box-plaits at the 
bottom of the skirt, but have them taper at the 
top, Meeting as near as possible the same line of 
plait as is found on the bodice. Some space 
should be left between the bottom skirt plaits, 
but as the plaits rise up they will necessarily 
come close together by tapering them gradually. 
Stitch the top of plaits down a short distance. 
Between the bottom plaits, lay in the space two 
rows of embroidered insertion, or lace, or ribbon ; 
any of these trim effectively. The long sleeves 
should have the trimming that is used for the 
bottom, put on in two flat rows across the top, 
and a slight finish of one row at the wrist. 


BEIGE LINENS FOR CHILDREN 


For a two to three-year old child a light 
yellow beige or a white linen coat is very pretty 
if the skirt, which is set into a yoke empiéce- 
ment with stole front, is finely tucked length- 
wise from the yoke down to, say, two inches 
below the waist-line. This yoke and stole 
may be treated in many ways. One recently 
seen was of light beige linen, dotted with white 
linen floss in satin stitch, which was buttoned 
at the neck with two large pearl buttons. 
There were also small dotted cuffs to the usual 
plain coat sleeves. A rolling collar of plain 
linen, stitched on the edge, had a white silk 
cravat tied in a bow passing underneath it. 
Such a coat may be worn in warm weather 
without a dress, a short white petticoat attached 
to its bodice being quite sufficient. The effect 
is particularly happy when worn by infant boys, 
and it suits the uprolled hats which trame their 
baby faces. Khaki linens, made after this 
model in the simplest manner with a stitched 
finish, would turn out capital play frocks, cool 
and roomy. 

White stitched hats, which can be washed 
regularly, are the coolest and cleanest for chil- 
dren. The brim should be faced with green 
silk when a child plays in the sand by the sea- 
shore, as the dazzling glare of its whiteness is 
injurious to infant eyes. All hats, in fact, 
worn by children at the seashore should have 
these green facings, so easily removed and 
repaired, and such a saving of young eyes. 
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ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS j 
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(1) The writer's full name and address must ac- 
company letters to Vogue. 

(2) When so requested by the correspondent, 
neither name, initials, nor address will be published, 

rovided a pseudonym is given as a substitute to 
identify the reply. 

(3) Correspondents will please write only on one 
side of their letter paper. 

(4) Emergency questions answered by mail before 
publication when $1.00 is sent with the question. 

(5) Confidential questions answered by mail are 
not published when $2.00 are sent with the ques- 
tion. Alli questions not complying with this rule 
are subject to publication. 

1509. Remodeling Summer Gowns 
—Appropriate Hats. To A. A. A.— 
I wish to take this opportunity to express my 
appreciation of Vogue. It has become indis- 
pensable. 

How shall I remodel a pink organdie and 
a white silk mull? The organdie skirt is a 
five-gored model, with some fullness in the back 
and a decided flare at the bottom. The waist 
is a simple, gathered one, made to wear with or 
without yoke and sleeves. I have sufficient 
organdie to make a tucked or plaited yoke and 
elbow sleeves, and ten yards of gathered organ- 
die ruffling, five inches wide. I prefer to have 
it made up without black. The mull skirt is a 
plain, gathered one, with a deep hem. The 
bodice is like the organdie. I shall need new 
material for yoke and sleeves. I have a quan- 
tity of inch-wide black, wavy, chantilly inser- 
tion, and inch-wide lace to match, which I desire 
to utilize. 

2. Please suggest a hat to wear with a black 
and white tailor costume like right figure, page 
260, Vogue, 19 Apr. Are the buttons on 
both coat and vest in the model, brass ? 

3. Also a hat to wear with thin summer 
gowns. Either a toque or a large picture-hat is 
becoming to me. 

1. Your pink organdie may be left just as 
it is, as five-gored skirts, with a flare at the 
bottom, are still worn, The ruffles may be set 
on the skirt in points or straight around, as best 
suited to your figure. If they are not already 
trimmed, edge them with narrow écru lace or 
inset them with lace. Tuck the fullness at the 
back, or gather it several times ; both styles are 
worn. Make the bodice with a yoke and collar 
of finely tucked white organdie or mull, with 
undersleeves to match, these being a feature of 
the new gowns. See the upper left figure on page 
307, Vogue, 3 May. The elbow sleeves could 
be finished with a ruffle like those on the skirt ; 
use similar trimming to edge the yoke. 

2. The mull skirt may be left gathered at 
the top. Below the gathers begin and inset 
your black chantilly lace. If you have enough 
of it, put it the entire length of the skirt at six- 
inch intervals. If you have not enough for 
this, begin the trimming lower and put as many 
rows as you have. If the skirt flares well, you 
can leave it plain; if not, finish the bottom 
with a plaited flounce, edged with the inch- 
wide lace, and inset with the insertion. Make 
the gown up over light-blue taffeta. Make 
the bodice’ like upper right figure, page 275, 
Vogue, 19 Apr., running the insertion in ver- 
tical lines on the bodice, but around on the 
sleeves. The yoke, sleeves, and front may be 
made of tucked organdie. Knots of light-blue 
and white chiffon. Belt and collar of light- 
blue panne velvet. If your skirt is very full, it 
would take less insertion to run the stripes ver- 
tically than around. The buttons on the coat 
are black bone or cloth covered. Those on the 
waistcoat are brass. 

2. A pretty hat to wear with that costume 
would be the left figure on page x in Vogue of 
19 Apr. With your thin gowns should advise 
a picture-hat of black, not too large, and 
trimmed with chiffon and black ostrich tips. 
In getting your black hat, the great object is to 
get a becoming shape, which shape we, of 
course, cannot advise. In Vogue of 5 Apr., 
on page 213, there is a large, pretty hat illus- 
trated. This could be made in all black or in 
black and white. 


1510. Dress for Church. To W. 
H. H.—1. Is it correct to wear to evening 
church service a white piqué waistcoat (high 
cut) with short, black coat, and trousers to 
match? 2. Would it not be better form to 
omit watch chain or fob with clothes mentioned? 

As you ask whether or not it would be cor- 





rect to wear a high-cut white piqué waistcoat, 
it is presumed that by ‘‘ short, black coat’’ you 
do not mean a dinner-coat. A white waistcoat, 
either high or low cut, would be incorrect w'th 
a dinner-coat, and a dinner-coat would be quite 
incorrect for church. It would be perfectly 
correct to wear a white waistcoat with a black 
sack suit to church in the country, but we should 
not greatly advise piqué as a material. White 
linen or duck would be much better. In the 
city, even in summer, one should wear at least 
a morning-coat or cutaway to church. Both 
the fob and watch chain have gone out of fash- 
ion, but a simple gold chain with a sack suit 
would not be the slightest breach of good form. 

1511. Suitable Use for Heavy 
Cloth. To M. E. H.—Inclosed is sample 
of cloth purchased for a gown, but it seems 
to be too heavy for that purpose. For what 
is it best adapted? Would it be good for a 
long cloak, and if so, what would be the best 
model for it ? 








The cloth sample is not suitable for a gown, 
nor would it be pretty for a long cloak. 
The best use to which you can put it 
is to have it made into a golf or walking-skirt. 
Even though you may not play golf, or ride a 
bicycle, short cloth skirts are useful for general 
country wear, or for rainy days in the city. 
Model 58, published on the pattern page of 
Vogue, is a good design for it. If you have 
too much material for a skirt, you could 
use the surplus for an Eton jacket made to wear 
with it. The skirt should clear the ground by 
four inches only, be faced up with the same 
material, and stitched. No trimming should be 
used on skirt or jacket. 


1512. Graduation Gown. ToB. E. G. 
—lIn making graduating dresss for tall girl of 
sixteen, what length should the skirt be? The 
material is to be white organdie over white satin 
slip, and is to be trimmed with satin ribbon. 
Would you advise ruffles or plaitings for skirt, 
more than one, and what width ? Have thought 
of edging the ruffles or plaiting with the satin rib- 
bon. Shall the bodice have long or elbow sleeves ? 
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2. Can you suggest any way to use ribbon on 
the waist? What width ribbon for sash, and 
should it be tied at back or side? What skirt 
model would you suggest ? Should it be gored 
much, or left fuller than in heavier materials ? 
I shall be very grateful for any suggestions. 

As you say the girl for whom the gown is 
intended is tall, should make the gown touch 
the ground all around, as this is a prettier length 
than just a little shorter. Make the gown with 
six ruffles about two inches wide, and running 
up higher at the back than in front ; quilled 
white satin ribbon would be pretty to edge them 
with, narrow or white lace. If her arms are 
plump and pretty, should have elbow sleeves, if 
not, long sleeves, well over the wrist. 

Ribbon could be used on the waist for shoulder 
or bust knot, or three-inch-wide ribbon made 
into several bows with no ends. If the gown 
is made with a bolero you could have a knot of 
ribbon where the bolero joined, and long ends, 
like the scarf on left figure in Vogue, 10 May, 
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page 325. A three-piece skirt with tucks on 
the hips, if the girl is slender, and ruffles set on 
to form a point in front and higher behind, is a 
pretty model. If you like you can puta group 
of three tucks between each ruffle. If you have 
a knot with long ends on the bodice, fasten the 
sash at the back, making a short bow with long 
ends. If you use a corsage or shoulder knot, 
fasten the sash on the left side of the front with 
a short bow and long ends. Shape the belt, that 
is, plait the ribbon and sew it, or it will make 
the waist appear too large. The ribbon should 
be about three inches wide. The skirt should 
be very full and fluffy at the bottom, and either 
tucked or gathered at the top in the back. 


1513. Ideas for Stationery and 
Visiting-cards. To Anna.—A young 
girl friend of mine is to graduate in June, and 
for a present I wish to give her the prettiest and 
newest thing in visiting-cards and stationery. 
Will you kindly give me ideas as to style of 
die and the correct thing for cards. She being 
a younger sister, must use given name ? 

There is much individual taste used in letter- 








paper and dies, both as to color and shape. 
We think, however, white or a very pale tint 
is the best style, although wedgewood ‘blue, 
with a narrow border of white or dark blue, 
also khaki in several shades have been used this 
season. Nearly square paper with longer en- 
velopes is a pretty shape, say paper four and a 
half inches wide and five and a quarter long ; 
envelopes to hold the paper folded once, with 
either a pointed or square flap. A variety of 
dies were given in Vogue of 3 May, on page 
315. A pretty style would be the fourth from 
the end, or the end one. If the last named js 
chosen, have it made so that the centre will be 
raised when it is printed, and have it printed 
with the two round rings in gold, the dots 
in gold, the ground of the centre, light 
blue, and the letters of the monogram in 
white ; have it printed on the left side of the 
paper three-quarters of an inch from the top of 
the paper, and the same space from the side. 
The die would be even prettier if made smaller 
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than the one illustrated in Vogue. The en- 
velope flap may also be stamped if desired. 

In visiting-cards use a card two and _ three- 
quarter inches long and two inches wide. For 
the name we advise using the block letter 
shown on the lower left card on page 341 of 
Vogue, 17 May, which is newer and mor 
sensible than script ; see the article on page ¥ 
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of the same issue. The cardboard should be 
white and thin. For a younger sister the fill 
name should be given and the address, but n0 
the state. 





“BO a. 
A color portrait of Lord Roberts, by 


William Nicholson. Also Lord Kitch- 
ener, Rudyard Kipling, Cecil Rhodes, éc. 


$1.00 each 








Sent 


R. H. RUSSELL, 3 W. 29th St., N.Y. 


on receipt of price, 
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WHAT THEY READ 





Note. Books are selected for review in Vogue 
chiefly with regard to the interest they have for its 
readers. Inquiries addressed to Vogue concern- 
ing the entertaining of instructive qualities of new 
publications will receive immediate attention. ] 


THE MINX 
A NOVEL 


BY MRS. MANNINGTON CAFFYN. FREDERICK A. 


STOKES COMPANY 


fashioned way, need not fear disappoint- 

ment in the present instance, although 
this novel of three hundred odd pages opens some- 
what unconventially. In the very first para- 
graph one is confronted with a choleric old man 
who threatens to become a bore—a fate he does 
not wholly escape. There come quickly into 
the story a meek little woman of restricted men- 
tal vision, but great kindliness of heart; a 
manly, albeit somewhat brutal young man, the 
hero; a unique heroine, and a rich young man 
who is infected with socialistic ideas. Later are 
introduced a pastor and his wife, the latter of 
whom figures rather conspicuously in the closing 
chapters, for what reason the reader cannot 
divine, as she is superlatively supernumerary. 

The heroine is an interesting study of one- 
sided, untrained development, a sort of growth 
resulting from force of circumstances. Crude 
though her ideas, her impulse toward unselfish 
service for others, if intelligently directed, would 
have been a benefaction to all who came within 
the radius of her influence. 

The author, however, had another and more 
commonplace fate for her heroine, and in order 
to make the girl’s fate appear the more fit, her 
efforts in philanthropy are held up to mild ridi- 
cule. The effort is apparently to persuade the 
reader that it is undesirable for girls to go into 
the work of active benevolence. The wary 
reader dodges this special pleading, for he knows 
that the matter with Joyce was merely want of 
proper guidance and proper training. 

However, as it is the way of the world to love 
and to marry, only a few will regret the spoiling of 
the Minx’s career ; rather will they be glad that 
thrills and perturbations and other romantic 
symptoms seized upon Joyce. 

Here is a dramatic happening in which Joyce, 
before she was overcome by the fleshpots of pet- 
ting and love, figures to good advantage : 

‘Out from the heart of a near wood there 
leapt a sudden chorus of jubilation, and tumbling 
across the fence that bound it Joyce beheld a 
great rushing confusion of spotted creatures, 
and behind them a brilliant orgy of leaping 
horses and flashing of scarlet and white. 

**Then suddenly there fell an instantaneous 
hush upon the exultant sounds, and the dogs, 
with red, lolloping tongues and flaming eyes, 
swept on in deadly, mute earnest, and hot upon 
their heels came the men. On in unswerving 
line they came, shirking nothing, avoiding 
nothing. To Joyce’s excited fancy the superb, 
insensate crowd was rushing headlong—yet 
with a most engaging calm—straight upon de- 
struction, 

‘*The disorderly order in the advance horrified, 
thrilled, fascinated Joyce. Her heart was in 
her mouth, but her spirit soared Heavenward. 
‘*Trembling with eagerness, she propped her 
bicycle against the ditch and mounted the gate. 
‘‘Before she joined the Peace Society, Joyce 
had dreamed of battles. This filled her with 
he joy ot one. 


‘*She could perceive purpose in the faces of 
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hese men, grim earnestness, courage—a fine 
ive-and-take courtesy ; for she had noticed in 
er quick way that not one jostled his fellow or 
broke the rank of the dogs. 

‘In this condition she could picture unem- 
ployed man even as an empire-maker. She 


puld see him rising bodily from the ashes of his 
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ead self to anything. He might become a 
tformer, a patentee, a philosopher to reorganize 
ociety, or reconcile science with religion. 
oyce’s speculations refused obstinately to dis- 
ngage themselves from theology, and she had 
soaring mind, 

‘*Never before had she thought so well of 
urely Decorative Man. To her inspired vision 
is face shone. 

‘*At that moment a great bass cry tore the 
lear air, and from the gate now swaying be- 





neath her excitement, Joyce perceived a little 
quivering, bleeding wisp of quenched life held 
aloft in a man’s great hand. 

‘¢With a little broken, choked cry, she slipped 
down from her gate and shut her eyes. 

*‘But in less than a second, curiosity and 
avenging wrath forced them open again. Direct- 
ing them rigorously upon the abominable spec- 
tacle, she recognized in the wretch that dangled 
the horrid trophy and turned her late display of 
inspired emotion to gnashing of teeth, the big 
young man upon whose behalf she had, not 
three days ago, even ventured to hope. 

‘She was for the moment too giddy to think, 
and the little slim bleeding body made her feel 
extremely sick. Yet—this—this—creature— 
looked—kind—and—a—conquerer ! 

‘‘Joyce tore her traitorous eyes from his de- 
ceiving person, to fix them upon the hunted 
beast, whereupon repentance became possible. 
Inevitable indeed! It rushed on her in so 
imperative a flood as almost to swamp her. 

‘Her vile previous enjoyment of the beast’s 
tortures whipped her like scorpions. For an 
instant she stood panting, then crushing down 
her shy terror, balling her small trembling fist, 
she sprang lightly across a gaping ditch and 
stood sheer in the midst of the ravening throng 
of assassins, too deliciously engaged hitherto to 
have noticed her. But so pleasing a vision 
under their very noses thrust their sanguinary 
delirium of joy into the background, and forth- 


thing. Something in the combined glance cast 
at her encouraged Joyce ‘o proceed. ‘ And 
with so much work to be done!” she cried, 
valiantly, ‘and the whole world crying aloud for 
workers !” 

‘*By this time she was half blind ; she could 
see dancing before her bewildered eyes nothing 
but a little glimmer of kind men’s faces, which 
for some incomprehensible cause made her 
ardent soul leap suddenly up into her frightened 
face and her voice ring out like silver bells. 

‘* «1f—if you were to spend just one hot, 
dreadful day in a tired city, and see the work 
that’s to be done there, and so few to do it!” 
she pleaded, ‘I—I daresay you’d understand 
why to see dozens of men and horses all out 
after one small beast strikes me as—as being 
beyond words!’ In her faintness and di tress 
she picked up at random one of the banal words 
in use among the unemployed. 

‘¢ «Then not .ven to give it to the poor dogs, 
who might be glad of it ! ’ 

** * But don’t you see,’ began Jock, mildly, 
‘it would be rank ruination.’ 

“She swept him aside. 

‘¢ © Tt’s a depraved occupation, unworthy of — 
of—a great nation.” She turned her eyes to 
Heaven. ‘To look at you, we might be 
back in the darkness of the Middle Ages.’ 

‘¢ ¢ It was a pleasant time,’ murmured Jock. 
‘It’s hard to leave it.’ 

*€€ You all look strong enough to—to— 


except Foley, who stood aside crushed, but was 
proud of this astonishing, brave little girl with 
the cracked-brained views. And in a lesser 
degree they were proud also of Jock, who by 
his wit and readiness had wiped from off them 
the stain of Fol y’s impious cackle.”’ 

Apart from the interest of the narrative, the 
book is unusually well written. Not only is the 
characterization individual and well thought 
out, but the story is studded with bright bits of 
talk or description that tickle the fancy or 
stimulate thought. 
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with another set of primitive emotions took the 
field. 

‘The big crowd of lusty, light-hearted hunts- 
men turned a simultaneous, mute, admiring 
gaze upon a face alive with firm resolve, two 
soft pink cheeks, two fine, raging eyes, a 
tremulous mouth flinging torrents of inflamed 
adjectives in their very teeth. 

‘*The preacher was so young, however, so 
honest, so frail and delicate-molded, so moved 
by fear and fury, that they stood as still as hay- 
ricks, and by one impulse every man in the 
crowd took off his hat, except one, a little 
local attorney, who stood hand on hip, and 
leered. 

‘“When her first flight of fiery eloquence had 
swallowed up all her big, available words, Joyce 
fell back upon the little ones. 

*¢¢Oh! how could you? how could you?’ 
she pleaded. ‘To think of sane men’— 
she paused, interrogatively, with a sweeping 
glance—‘I suppose you are sane ?—running 
all day after a little thizg like that’—she 
pointed an accusing finger tha. shook—‘ like 
that !” 

‘<The object was now hanging limp in Jock’s 
meekly lowered hand. 

** € Poor, little, luckless thing!’ she con- 
tinued. ‘Perhaps with a nestful of suffering 
cubs waiting for it this minute.’ 

**It was a dog-fox, and the time January, but 
Joyce’s audience was a lenient one, and its point 
of view simple. A girl with snch a com- 
plexion could not be expected to know every- 
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leave anything, to lift yourselves out of any— 
any pit.” She paused again, overwhelmed by 
the mortification of her poverty of biting words. 
She would have given all she was worth for a 
few poignant adjectives—for one touch of the 
rude eloquence in which she had been reared. 
But these pink-coated idlers confused her men- 
tal vision, they jigged up and down in her 
brain in a maddening fandango. She felt un- 
utterably zshamed of herself. 

*¢ €Y ou—you re strong enough to do anything 
but act like men!” said she, with one last 
supetb effort. Here little Foley broke out into 
the hee-haw laugh peculiar to himself. 

‘<Every tinge of pink flew away from Joyce's 
cheeks. She winced as though a little lash 
had stung her, turned blindly, and, made for 
her bicycle. 

‘‘Jock threw one glance at Foley, then de- 
ciding that he was too poor a thing to kick, he 
dropped the fox and took an old silver cup out 
of a farmer’s hand, which Joyce’s harangue 
had arrested on its road to his lips. ‘* Here’s 
td the true courage!” said Jock, emptying the 
cup. 

“Joyce caught the clear, distinct, ringing 
words, and tremble | oddly. 

‘She would have given worlds to look back. 
But she resisted the devil gloriously, mounted 
her machine, and without so much as a glance 
behind her, was off down the slope like a shot. 

**And rolling down after her there came a 
thunderous, amazing, and most consolatory 
cheer. For there was not a man in the crowd, 
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OBJECTS TO PROFESSOR PECK’S ATTEMPTED 


IDEALIZATION OF VULGAR THINGS-——-AN 
AGE OF ASSIMILATION 


living a pastoral life; it is true, it 

differs somewhat from the one passed 
by the classic poets. We do not in these days 
be-ribbon ourselves and go around the country, 
gamboling around maypo.es or playing clarinet 
solos to our imported Southdown mutton. We 
live in an utilitarian age. While the inventors 
are discovering and bringing into the world 
wonderful mechanical and scientific improve- 
ments, poetry, and romance, and even artistic 
perceptions are standing still. We shall, I 
think, wear the black evening-dress for a cen- 
tury to come, and the top hat will probably 
not vary in shape, except in the way of modi- 
fication here and there. Now and then we 
shall borrow froma past century some little 
foible in dress, to give the least bit of a pic- 
turesque relief to our somber attire. Professor 
Peck has written a heroic poem on the subject 
of Money, and he calls aloud in majestic pen- 
tameters for the poet who shall only sing of the 
‘joys of an utilitarian age. He pictures, in this 
poem, the various vulgarities which strike him 
as subjects for the pen of a realist. He is one 
of the victims described by Mr. Gregory. I 
fear that Mr. Peck’s poetry was put up ina 
hurry ; it has all the savor of the quick-lunch 
counter. It is strange that in this really poetless 
age writers are insisting that we should praise 
the everyday objects and raise them from the 
gutter to the realms of romance. Fashion 
journals of old had long articles giving 
minute details for the transformation of 
barrels, and drygoods boxes, and the litter about 
the house into useful and decorative articles for 
cozy corners. These humble objects were 
more or less shams, and I am sure the person 
who had a Turkish room made up of odds and 
ends—-what a fearfully banal and vulgar thing 
a Turkish room is to be sure—felt a contempt 
within his heart for himself. He knew his 
room was a humbug and he knew he was a 
humbug for deceiving people. I had some 
sympathy for the decorative mania, so long 
as it beautified a home ; but the result of that 
frantic effort at decoration has made many 
houses so hideous, that the movement should 
have been strangled at its birth. I have often 
wondered when we shall come to perceive the 
beauties of simplicity and learn that nothing is 
so ** smart’’—if we wish to use a much- 
abused English term—as the art of being in 
perfect accord. Wagner has taught us in 
music that it is possible to make the harmony 
and orchestral accompaniment suit the words 
of the opera and that when a hero dies there is 
a funeral march and not an Italian fandango or 
wore, a Teutonic imitation of Italian melody 
jigged by the orchestra to his last words. 

Now, Professor Peck. It may be praise- 
worthy to search for new subjects, and perhaps 
some humble objects can be elevated; but I defy 
you to ever make anything pleasant out of gar- 
bage-carts, the stout woman in bloomers wheel- 
ing along the dusty upper Broadway, or the 
young tough, unclean with filthy hands and 
coarse features, walking about with his ‘‘steady.”” 
Now and then a poet of the people has given a 
pretty touch to some bit of homely romance, 
and, for a short time, we have been amused and 
even touched at the joys and the woes of the 
etherialized coster. But have you noticed how 
short a vogue such productions enjoy? Even 
Dickens, who has saved his common characters 
by quaint humor and descriptions of picturesque 
old London and quaint customs, has not now the 
popularity of Thackeray. The day for stories 
of the Bowery, the Italian quarter, and China- 
town is over. Once in a while, 2 book, abound- 
ing in nasty details like McTeague, has a short 
career, but, as a rule, although a little of realism 
is a good thing, the majority of the reading 
public want very little of it, indeed. The 
books of to-day, which are the most read, are 
not works of this character. 

I suppose there is something in us, which, 
once in a while, impels us to the coarser and 
tougher elements of life. A man _ rejoices 
when occasionally he can throw off the fetters 
of society and go back to a primitive state. He 
takes his fishing-rods, his guns, his hunting- 
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gear, and his angling tackle, and seeks the 
wilderness and big game. He scorns the pleasures 
of a well-kept table, and he even neglects his 
razor and the other sophistications of life. But 
then he does not descend to vulgarity. He 
merely goes back to a first state. He bathes in 
the rivers, and lakes, and the sea, instead of his 
own tub, he kills his own food, and he sleeps in 
the open. He carries with him enough of the 
refinements of his other existence to clothe the 
ruggedness of a few days of semi-savage life. 
He tires of it all after a little and he goes back 
contentedly to his old haunts, his club, and his 
chambers, bronzed a bit and bearing back 
trophies of his prowess. These are mere inter- 
ludes. 

Although we find but little that is new in 
life, and we live in an age of assimiliation, still 
we do not go to the gutter for our enjoyments. 
Money is a great power, and no one tangs the 
harp more persistently in its praise than I ; but 
money is a power, which in itself is not vulgar. 
It can be and has been debased but, after all, it 
is the foundation of all refinement. 

I suppose you must think that this rural 
existence is making me dull and stupid, and 
prone to be prosy. But there is really so little 
to talk about. We have had nothing very 
new for the table, and the spring menu of one 
dinner is very much like the other. At times 
we stick very closely to our muttons, and then 
comes a season of spring chickens. The em- 
ployment of small chickens, one for each person, 
instead of game, or even squab, is perhaps the 
only real novelty of the year, and that is as old 
as the hills. Planked shad is a delusion ; al- 
though when cooked in the woods, just after 
being caught, and the fishermen are emptying 
their nets, and the air is crisp, and the boards 
or planks are taken fiom a neighboring tree, 
and there is a picnic flavor about the teast, the 
planked shad is delicious. But with civilized 
surroundings, I prefer either a trout daintily 
cooked or the plebeian soft-shell crab. We still 
cling to silver at table, and have not returned 
to the age of cut glass. We have abolished 
the tinted wine-glasses, and we only drink two 
wines really just now, or even one. There was 
a revival of Burgundies and old vintages, but 
it was short. We keep Madeira of assured 
age for great occasions, but we drink dry 
champagne from the beginning to the end of 
dinner. 

You read each week the essay on clothes. 
You see how few the changes have been. All 
colors are subdued, and we are in a white and 
black era. A bit of red, a flash of something 
like color is seen in a tie, but even the shirtings 
are marvelously quiet, and black and white for 
the rather pretty broad-bosomed negligees are in 
favor. In hosiery alone we are a bit prodigal. 
The effect, however, of this eclipse of color is 
to make the American an extremely well-dressed 
man. Our tailors are gradually acquiring the 
art of giving our clothes some looseness and at 
the same time fitting us. Perhaps with constant 
devotion to the country and to all outdoor 
sports, the American figure has changed, and 
it is more athletic. We are still, however— 
and I can call ourselves now a race—men with 
small bones, small feet, and good hands. We 
have every sign of aristocracy. It takes only a 
few generations to accomplish this, you know. 

So you see we are busy in assimilating. We 
have nothing absolutely new, and we will not 
follow the advice ‘of the realists and drag the 
sewers for sensations. The vulgarity of all 
these things is becoming more or less patent to 
even the street urchin, and he apes the manners 
of his betters. If we can only settle down to a 
dignified repose, and give up our affection for 
humbug and allowing ourselves to be hum- 
bugged, a short time will see us sans reproche as 
we are now sans peur. 
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THE WELL-DRESSED MAN 


ELIMINATION OF THE WAISTCOAT IN HOT 


WEATHER—-FLANNEL SUITS-——BATHING 
TOGS—COMFORTABLE MODEL 
FOR FLANNEL UNDER- 
GARMENT 


Ore than ever during the coming sum- 
M mer we shall see men wearing white 
ties and white waistcoats with dinner- 
jackets. Perhaps there is more reason for such 
a disregard of good style in warm weather, still 
a white waistcoat is really no cooler, except in 
looks, than a dark one, and the same thing 
may be said of a white tie. It would be almost 
better to wear no waistcoat at all with a dinner- 
jacket, in which case, however, one should 
have straps on the band of the evening trousers, 
to hold the belt in place. 

About ten years ago, when broad black sashes 
were in fashion, it was considered correct in the 
country during the summer, to omit a waistcoat 
with an evening-coat, and there is no good rea- 
son why one should not wear a dinner-coat 
without waistcoat, even in town, on very warm 
evenings. With a properly setting belt to cover 
the trouser band, the expanse of white shirt 
front is, it seems to me, rather neat than other- 
wise. At any rate, this is far better than the 
white waistcoat, 

Whether one has on a long-tailed coat or a 
dinner-jacket, it is not necessary to wear a top- 
coat in summer. With a long-tailed coat one 
must, however, wear either a silk or an opera 
hat, and conyersely, a tall hat should never be 
worn with a short coat. The rule is extremely 
simple. It applies also, in regard to collars, to 
this extent, that with a long evening-coat a 
high-standing or poke-pointed collar is correct. 
It is true, some men insist upon wearing turn- 
over collars upon the most formal occasions, but 
such use is certainly not the best, although with 
a dinner-coat the turnover collar is proper. 
With a frock or a black morning-coat, the high, 
straight collar is also best ; but, if the coat is of 
gtay or of any mixed material, a turnover collar 
may be worn. These are made in a great variety 
of hights and shapes, although in many cases 
they differ but slightly one from another. The 
tendency seems to be to do away with the 
gradually rounded points which have for so long 
been in fashion, and to cut the corners very 
sharply rounded or entirely angular. Rather 
the smartest shape is that in the form of a nar- 
row inverted U, that is, not meeting at the top 
of the band, and with sides perfectly straight up 
and down instead of spreading apart like an in- 
verted V. It has always been most difficult to 
find collars of this description, correctly made, at 
the cheaper shops, for which reason they have 
retained their exclusiveness in a much greater 
degree than most of the other styles. 

Many of the flannels used for trousers or full 
suits have a green tone or a green stripe in com- 
bination with different shades of gray. Asa 
rule, those in which the stripe is faint and in- 
distinct are the prettiest, although I have seen 
several, more or less striking, which were ex- 
ceedingly good looking, especially one delicate 
sage-green material with alternate stripes of faint 
pink and very pale green, extremely narrow, 
and about one-quarter of an inch apart. For an 
entire suit this flannel would be, perhaps, a little 
too noticeable, but for trousers alone I have seen 
nothing better looking. Trousers are made 
rather full in the leg and slighly narrower at the 
bottom, but without any shaping to the knee or 
the calf. All, of course, should have six straps 
of the same material on the waistband to hold 
the belt in place. Otherwise there is practically 
nothing new in the cut or finish of the sack 
suit. 

The single-breasted coats are short, with a 
slight spring at the waist, a slight flare below, 
rather straight in front, with four buttons, three 
or four buttons on the sleeves, and side, change, 
and outside breast pockets. Side and change 
pockets are, as a rule, made with flaps, but they 
may be left off if one desire, without running 
counter to any hard-and-fast rule of fashion. I 
have noticed lately, in one or two of the better 
known clothing shops, golf coats of red and dark- 
green flannel,with patched pockets, gilt buttons, 
and belts across the back only, set in much the 
same way as the belts often seen at the backs 
of winter ulsters. Personally, I do not fancy 
distinct styles of golfing-coats. For a brief 
space of time the red golf coat with brass but- 





tons was somewhat worn by smartly dresseq 
men, but now it is more often seen upon the 
backs of a certain class of men who seize upon 
anything striking and conspicuous in dress, and 
wear it upon all occasions, regardless of time and 
place, just as another certain class upon arriving 
at a yachting town, at once considers it its duty 
to don a double-breasted serge coat, white can- 
vas shoes, and a yachting cap, regardless of the 
fact that it does not own even a catboat. Al. 
most any sack coat, flannel trousers, knicker- 
bockers, a light-weight sweater, or a simple 
madras shirt would be as correct as a red coat 
for golf, and any of them would, it seems to 
me, be better style. 

Some linen and crash suits are to be seen in 
the shops, but there are no signs which point to 
their becoming at all smart. They are no 
lighter or cooler than flannel, much more stiff 
and uncomfortable, and they look by no means 
well. In this class may be placed duck trousers, 
which, except for yachting and possibly for tennis, 
by which is meant actual play on the courts, 
will, it seems, be as little worn this summer as 
last. 

It is difficult to advise as to the purchase of 
tennis-shoes. ‘They must be neither too light or 
too heavy, and should be selected with the great- 
est care as to fit and comfort, for there is no 
game more hard upon one’s feet, particularly if 
it be played on dirt courts. Medium-weight 
low shoes of a soft and pliable tan leather, with 
thick, soft, red rubber soles, are perhaps the best 
for earth courts, but, for playing on grass, thin- 
ner leather soles, set with small, blunt spikes, 
are necessary to prevent slipping. Rubber soles 
hold badly, especially if the turf is the least bit 
damp. If one intends to play much on dirt 
courts, I should also advise wearing rather heavy 
hose of the kind used for rowing, as it will 
protect the feet better than ordinary thin socks, 
On grass courts, which are, of course, softer, 
this is not so necessary. The shirt should be 
of thin madras, with low turndown collar at- 
tached. 

One would scarcely expect anything new in 
bathing-clothes. Of course, the old loose one- 
piece suits are things of the past, but the jersey 
suits in two pieces never change, for the simple 
reason that there is no change possible. The 
trunks reach almost to the knees, and the jer- 
seys are made long enough to come well down 
over the thighs. There are, however, two 
styles of jerseys, one with short sleeves, reaching 
a few inches down the upper arm, the other, 
like a rowing jersey, without sleeves, but cut 
less deeply in under the arms. The latter is 
the most comfortable, and permits of greater 
freedom. The best colors are black and dark 
blue, either plain or with narrow stripes of white 
or dark red, though one may find orange and 
black jerseys and various other striking combina- 
tions, if one cares for such things. Fashion 
has passed by bathing-suits without imposing 
upon them any rule whatever, but taste and 
good style always dictate the use of quiet and 
subdued colors. The prices of these jersey 
syits vary according to the quality of the wool 
used, but at the shops where sporting goods are 
sold, and at many of the haberdashers, they may 
be bought for $2.50 of good material, which will 
not shrink or lose its color. 

There is so great a variety of materials from 
which underclothes are made that it would be 
useless to attempt to describe them in detail, or 
to point out wherein some seem better than 
others. In this respect, every man must sat- 
isfy his own individual ideas as to comfort and 
looks, the one great requirement being that 
they shall be as thin and cool as possible. | 
have, however, seen some flannels which struck 
me as being rather desirable, because, instead of 
the usual opening, extending only a short way 
down the front, and which necessitates drawing 
the garment on over the head, they were made 
to open all the way down, so that one could 
put them on and take them off exactly as one 
would a jacket. The cut or opening was not, 
however, straight down the front, but buttoned 
diagonally from the right shoulder across the 
garment, and finished on the left side. This 
seems to me an admirable arrangement, quite 2 
good as that of making shirts to open all the 
way down the front, instead of only to the bot- 
tom of the bosom, and as to the comfort and 
convenience of such shirts I am able to speak 
from experience. They not only set as well a 
the other style, but are far more easily put on, 
and—which is a great consideration—are fat 
more easily laundered. 
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It is natural that gloves should be less worn 
in warm weather than cold, but they are by no 
means to be laid aside, even in the most trying 
temperature, if one wishes to be well dressed. 
Gloves are an essential and indispensable part of 
a well-dressed man, even when in morning- 
clothes, and if npt actually on his hands should 
at least be carried in them in the city upon the 
streets, in the cars, or in the country for walk- 
ing, driving, or at any time when one is not in 
distinct lounging-dress, or distinctly lounging, 
they should beever present. _ It is difficult to say 
what is the best summer glove. Those of thin 
kid must fit tight in order to look well and are 
accordingly warm ; those of dogskin or heavy 
tan deerskin are loose, but also warm. On 
the whole, the discomfort being about equal, 
the loose, heavy, tan gloves are to be preferred 
as having the most ‘‘ style,’’ and being the 
most fashionable as well as the best looking. 

Comfort in dress is never to be sacrificed to 
looks if the sacrifice can possibly be avoided ; 
but there are some things which it seems 
impossible to get away from, such, for instance, 
as the high collar with full evening dress, and 
white gloves. Even inthe country in the mid- 
die of summer if one goes to a dance or to an 
evening reception both are as necessary as at 
the hight of the winter season in town. 


How. 


PRACTICAL FURNISHINGS 


[Notge. The illustrations referred to in thisarticle 
were pubiished in Vogue, 19 Apr., 1900.], 


F all the rooms in the house to be fur- 
nished, the hall is apt to receive the 
least thought and attention. 

There are two reasons for this. Architecture 
lapsed from the wide, spacious, delightful 
rooms of our New England and Southern an- 
cestors, with the broad, ample, winding stairs 
in the middle, to our modern, either short or 
long narrow halls, too dark or too narrow to 
do anything with, save to further block the 
passage by an immense hat-stand usually set 
opposite the reception-room door. 

Unfortunately, a few of these halls still exist 
and form a blot on an otherwise attractive 
house. 

Remove the hat-stand. It is really singular 
that so useless and cumbrous an article should 
have held such tyrannical sway for so long a 
time. 

Women guests seldom remove their hats, 
and therr the boudoir receives the wrap and hat, 
and a room is set aside for the men’s hats and 
and topcoats. 

A single guest does not need an array of 
hooks whereon to hang his hat, and certainly 
the stand is not for any member of the family. 
In its stead, place a small stand as in illustration on 
page xxiii, and, to relieve the monotony of the 
wall space, place a gilt candelabra on the top. 
To still further break the line of the wall, and 
to form a slight protection from the drafts 
of an opening door, swing a rod across the hall, 
as in Illustration 1, between the table and the 
door, and drape some light silk or fabric from 
it. The rod is further secured and a bit of 
ornament added by means of three eyelets 
screwed in the ceiling, from which depend 
three chains with hooks which grasp the rod. 
By this simple treatment an ugly hall could be 
transformed into a room of beauty. If the 
hall be very short and there is room but for 
one article, a settle such as illustration 2 will look 
well. Any ordinary wooden packing-box could 
easily have the legs added and an overhanging 
cover with hinges put on. ‘This could be 
artistically and serviceably covered with an art 
burlaps in any color to harmonize with its sur- 
roundings. Either black or colored guimpe, held 
in place with iron or gilt tacks, makes a good 
finish. Ooze leather is much used just now 
and would make a very artistic covering with 
designs in pyrograph work. In this case the 
leather is tacked on without any guimpe. The 
severe square lines of this table would disappear 
by placing a silver tray for cards on the top, 
and adding a vase with some bright blossoms. 

A more elaborate stand could be made by 
turning a box endways, adding square feet and 
placing an oblong cover on top, as in Illustra- 
tion 3. The decoration could be treated in two 
ways: Either cover with green denim, adding 


fringe to the top, and black guimpe to cover the 
Join, and a design on the box made by black 


fancy-headed tacks, or else the wood could be 
left in the natural state and covered with de- 
signs in pyrograph relieved by introductions of 
color. 


A still more elaborate, but exceedingly effect- 
ive, piece of hall furniture is found in the up- 
right cabinet with doors. A carpenter could 
easily make the framework of inexpensive 
wood, which could then be painted either black, 
dull red, or the green so much in vogue just 
now. The molding at the top is of wood, cut 
and nailed on, and painted to match the stand. 
Decorative brass hinges may be purchased at 
any hardware store, as well as the lock. Bent 
iron panels are exceedingly effective, and it is 
unfortunate that the amateur decorator has not 
learned how easily this can be arranged. The 
flat iron may be purchased, and with a little 
practice may be bent into graceful designs. Or, 
if one is clever with the brush, on the black sur- 
face of the panels a gilt background is easily 
laid, over which a design may be traced in either 
imperial blue, red, or black, or a charming 
combination of colors. In case the design is 
painted, the hinges and lock should be of iron, 
so as not to detract from the color. In apply- 
ing the gold background it would be well to 
cover the surface with white paint first, and as 
soon as it is dry to gild over it. The second 
class of halls neglected is the modern square 
ones. They are usually beautifully finished in 
polished woods, and the stairs arranged in such 
a way that they form so decorative a feature 
as to make it appear that they are the main 
feature of the place, and nothing else is required. 
And often the space is used as a storage for the 
go-cart, the golf sticks, and other things. Un- 
der every hall-stairs, there often is a closet for 
these articles. If the space under the stairs is 
open, a carperiter could easily inclose it with a 
sliding or hinged door. And if the space is in- 
closed with no door, one could readily be cut 
through. The comfort thus obtained will repay 
a thousand-fold. Then there is the paneled 
space against the stairs which looks so bare. 
Just here a tall-backed bench divided into three 
seats would be admirable, and break the stiff 
slant line of the descending stairs. But the piéce 
de résistance for this place is the upright piano. 
Necessity often makes us do odd things, but it 
should be the direst necessity that places the 
piano in the reception-room. In the home of 
one of New York’s best-known financiers, the 
wide hall runs through the centre of the house. 
On one side are several reception-rooms, and on 
the other, in the front, a large room, and then 
an enormous space absorbed by the winding stairs 
with landings. On this first floor, the angle in 
the stairs, together with the width of the hall, 
forms a good-sized space. With so many 
rooms, most people would have converted one 
into a music-room, but with the genius born of 
knowledge and inspiration, this space has been 
converted into a music-room. Here stands the 
grand piano, and in the stair nook we see the 
beautiful harp. ‘* How I love to sing in that 
house,”’ said a well-known soloist, ‘‘ the free- 
dom of voice one feels in those halls is positively 
exhilarating. I generally refuse to sing in most 
houses, as the rooms and ceiling seem to close 
around me.’’ If the square hall be small, a 
handsome settle, with carved arms and top, 
would answer the double purpose of storing the 
music and serving as a hall seat. This hall 
settle could be of wood, to match the hall wood, 
or be made of plain wood and painted. The 
carving is not so difficult as it looks. A board 
two inches thick could have the design drawn 
in pencil, and then cut out and pierced through 
by a carpenter’s lathe. With a gauge and plane 
chisel, one could easily do the modeling at 
home. The back of the settle should have a 
piece of tapestry or ooze leather nailed flat, or 
slightly stuffed with a wadding of the new cot- 
ton wool, easily adjusted, as it comes in thick 
sheets. In many modern houses there is only 
a reception-room, dining-room, and a square 
hall on the ground floor. Either the outer door 
leads directly into the hall, or there is a narrow 
vestibule of about six feet or more in length 
leading into it. 

In this case the square hall should certainly 
be used both as a music-room and a morning- 
room. The piano resting agai>t the side of the 
stairs, a round library table in the centre of 
room, low bookshelves, if there is wall space, 
and a divan by the window. Also a tall clock. 
So much for the halls, both great and small ; 
another neglected opportunity for delight to th e 


eye and sense is the wall space and landings on 
the staircase. 

The stairways are often dark, uncomfortably 
so at times. Why not have a window in the 
angle? Stained-glass windows are very beauti- 
ful, but unless one is willing to expend a very 
large amount of money the result is apt to be 
inadequate. A very pleasing effect would be 
obtained by having the large window divided 
into three narrow ones by a wooden molding. 
With narrow lines of black paint check the 
glass off into square or diamond shapes. 

In the two outer windows, leave an oblong, 
open space. In the centre one trace a design, 
a coat-of-arms, for instance, with a motto. If 
a climbing-rose be planted in the earth outside 
and allowed to trail over the window, the effect 
will be delightful in summer. 

The space above the window should be di- 
vided by wooden moldings into squares. These 
divided spaces may be filled with a variety of 
material. A background of plain gold, with 
either a head or conventional design traced with 
the brush ; fancy plates, or squares of plaster, 
either cast or bought at any art store, and tinted 
in colors, or treated to resemble ivory, A cozy 
little fireplace, too, with inglenook, and some 
favorite books, would add the gracious warmth 
so often sadly missed in the halls. 

Ascending the stairs, a picture or two would 
look well on this usually blank space, and why 
not treat the time-honored niche with a little 
consideration ? 

Two tiny upright posts could easily be turned 
at the carpenter’s, with a three-cornered shelf 
fitting the angle of the wall, trimmed on the 
edge with curved brass or iron beading. Place a 
jar below, and a vase and plate on the shelf 
above, and the journey up or down the steps 
will cease to be monotonous. 

As we find ourselves up-stairs without think- 
ing about it, let us peep into the boudoir for a 
moment. 

Simplicity should be the rule here. There 
is nothing daintier than white furniture or pale- 
tinted wood. An ordinary wooden bed enamel- 
ed in palest blue, with a design of wreaths and 
bowknots in white or delicate lines of black, 
or even green, would be exquisite. 

A white denim spread with the design em- 
broidered in the centre and white or pale-blue 
tasseled fringe on the edge. A made-up cushion 
at the head covered with the same, for, of 
course, the night pillows are in the closet dur- 
ing the day. 

A stand for the bedside, made of a round 
piece of board with broom-handles for legs and 
enameled to match the other furniture, is very 
convenient, for many of us will follow that ubi- 
quitous habit of reading late at night, and a 
stand for a good light at one’s elbow is de- 
cidedly an advantage. 

Closet room is apt to be scarce, and a dainty 
cabinet is a welcome addition for one’s hats, 
neckscarfs, etc. A large box placed upright 
with two doors could be deftly covered with 
French cretonnes, and held in place at the 
edges and top by a narrow wood beading enam- 
eled to harmonize with prevailing tints. Then 
select denim the color of the enamel, draw a 
Marie Antoinette design of bowknots and 
scrolls on the denim, cut it out and paste on 
the front panels. A tiny white braid comes for 
tacking on the edge to hide the ravel. 

This design could be basted on the cretonne, 
instead of pasted, before the goods are attached 
to the panels, and then stitched on the machine, 
giving a very artistic finish. A pale-yellow 
stitching or braid is less conspicuous than the 
white. 

A shoe-cabinet is also a necessity. ‘There are 
several ways of making one. Little cabinets, 
with shelves, inclosed by doors, can sometimes 
be bought at the stores ready made. Place this 
on a box, covered with some art goods, ooze 
leather, or painted. Place a shelf inside the 
box, and add a rod and curtain. The lower 
shelves may be used for walking-boots and 
high shoes, while the upper inclosed cabinet 


‘would be advantageous for pale-tinted kid and 


satin slippers. 
Luxurious furniture in the dining-room is 


exceedingly appropriate, for that room depends 
on a few handsome pieces. Plain furniture 
may be bought and so treated, guided by taste 
and skill, that it will hardly be recognized. 

A simple armchair, as in the smaller sketch, 
may be purchased upholstered, but without any 
seat covering. Leather can be procured and 
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put on with handsome tacks and a finish ot 
fringe. Also a back cushion can be added. 
The front legs carved in some simple design 
and two crosspieces cut out by a lathe and 
hand finished, and one has a beautiful chair. 

A sideboard may be as simple as the sketch 
with the oval platter. Of plain wood, with a 
molding around the top, and brass or iron orna- 
mental hinges either side the small mirrors 
which are set into the wood. ‘To relieve the 
plain back, a square piece of wire-netting is 
tacked by means of small, staple tacks, and over 
this is poured liquid plaster of paris. Before it 
sets, it may be brushed into rough designs or 
worked with a stick, and then painted with the 
furniture. It gives a rich effect. Around the 
upper posts are tacked three decorative pieces of 
black iron, which can be bent to fit any shape. 

The larger sideboard is an old-fashioned one, 
with a top cupboard added. The centre panel 
has a piece of tapestry painting, which is 
disclosed when the two covering panels are 
swung open like doors, and these, too, have an 
inner painting on tapestry. A jar on the top 
breaks the stiff horizontal line of the cabinet. 
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One often has a collection of etchings, which 
it is a pleasure to look at occasionally, or some bit 
of aquarelle which one is not yet ready to frame ; 
but where to keep them! It is often the case, 
too, than an open fireplace in a small dining- 
room is too near the centre-table for the com- 
fort of a fire, and, being open, the draft is 
sometimes a menace to health. This could be 
boarded up, and a drop-door made, secured by 
chains and covered with decorative hinges. In 
this flat background the etchings could be in- 
closed safe from any mar, and easily handled 
when shown, for the huge centre-table is <a 
clever place to show them. 
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VOGUE’S WEEKLY PATTERN 


NUMBER 66. 31 MAY, 1900 


Ogue publishes one pattern a week. 
This gives the subscriber fifty-two de- 


signs a year, carefully selected to meet 
the requirements of the season. All the de- 
signs are smart. The patterns are in one size 
only—medium. The Vogue Weekly Patterns 
are at the uniform price of fifty cents each if 
accompanied with a coupon cut from any num- 
ber of Vogue, or sixty cents without a coupon. 

Vogue supplies patterns of its illustrations cut 
to order at special prices, which will be sent on 
application. 

The pattern for this week is for a bathing- 
suit of brilliantine. The skirt and blouse are 
laid in box-plaits. The skirt fastens in tront 
under the left side plait, with buttons on a fly, 
or with patent fasteners. “The model illustrated 
is made of light gray brilliantine. The sailor 
collar and the bands on the bottom of the skirt 
are of a darker gray brilliantine, trimmed with 
narrow stitched bands of red brilliantine, white 
duck, or red silk braid. The dickey is also of 
brilliantine, trimmed with bands of red or white ; 
a high collar may be added, if preferred, and it 
is preferred by many women, as the neck does 
not become sunburned if a high collar s worn. 
Tie and belt of red silk. This is only one of 
the many color combinations in which this suit 
may be developed. It may be made of blue 
brilliantine and trimmed with red brilliantine, or 
with galatea. The advantage ot using bril- 
liantine as a trimming is that it dries smoothly, 
and does not need to be pressed out after wear- 
ing, as a galatea or duck collar should be. Of 
course, bathing-suits look much better if pressed 
smooth after they are worn, but sometimes this 
is not convenient. Another way of making 
this model is to omit the band on the bottom of 
the skirt, finishing it with a broad hem, stitched 
several times, headed with three narrow 
stitched bands, matching the other trimming 
used. To make this suit four yards of light- 
gray brilliantine, one and one-half yards of a 
darker shade for the trimming, and one yard of 
red for the narrow bands, will be required. 


WHISPERS 


TO THE GIRL WITH NOTHING A YEAR 


His season, when velvet ribbon is being 

i used so extensively for trimming sum- 

mer gowns, a pretty way of using it is 

to buy several pieces of the baby width, faced 

with white, that is black velvet on one side and 

white satin on the other, make it into innumera- 

ble -little rosettes, each one with a tiny steel 

button for its centre, and trim the gown. A 

fine lavender organdie, trimmed with black lace 
and these small rosettes would be effective. 


Dainty negligees, to wear in one’s room, are 
made of crepe de chine, or fine cashmere in a 
delicate shade of light blue, pink, or lavender, 
and trimmed with white lace, three inches wide. 
A simple model, which is very pretty, is pattern 
49 published in Vogue. This has an Eton 
back, a deep lace edged collar and long ends, 
which tie over the bust and fall below the 
waist-line. They are also pretty of white lawn, 
or colored batiste, and can be laundered, when 
made of these materials. 


One of the prettiest trimmings used at pres- 
ent are bands of Persian embroidery. They 
may be purchased ready to be cut apart and 
used as a garniture for fancy bodices of pongee, 
silk, or white crépe de chine. A smart way 
of using them would be on a dark-blue serge 
gown, or on the edges of a fancy collar of écru 
linen. For covering button moulds, and for 
cuffs and collars, this trimming is very effective. 
The embroidery is done in delicate shades 
of yellow, blue, pink, green, and red, em- 
broidered on linen crash. The bands are about 
two inches wide. 


An airy summer hat, which is not difficult to 
make and very pretty to wear with light sum- 
mer gowns, is made on a wire frame about the 
shape of a sailor, with a slightly wider brim. 
Cover the entire frame with cream shirred 
mousseline de soie, and over this put gathered 
ruffles about an inch and a half wide of the 
same material on top of the crown and brim. 
Around the crown is a band of black velvet, 
with upstanding bows slightly to the left of the 
front. The edges of the ruffles are either 
hemmed, which requires considerable time, or 


the selvedge of the mousseline is used. The 
material being so cut that all the ruffles have 
selvedge on one side. 


Alpaca is much used this year in tailor gowns 
for traveling, shopping, etc., and it is not only 
cool and dust shedding, but good style. A de- 
sirable model would be pattern No. 64, the 
collarless Eton, and the skirt No. 62, with 
tucks beginning below the hips and widening 
toward the bottom, or a three-piece skirt 
trimmed with stitched bands of the same ma- 
terial might be used. _ Gray and dark-blue are 
the most suitable colors for these gowns. 


A pretty trimming for an early summer hat 
is cowslips. Buy a becoming shape in deep 
yellow straw, with a high, narrow crown, and 
trim on the left side with a large bunch of cow- 
slips mingled with loops of black velvet ribbon. 





















white lawn, trimmed with blue bands. White 
linen also makes pretty gowns, trimmed with 
blue ribbon. These sailor gowns seem always 
to be in fashion, and linen launders so well 
that such a gown easily lasts two seasons. An- 
other useful linen or duck gown for tennis and 
outing wear is made with a gored skirt, clear- 
ing the ground by a few inches, and with an 
Eton jacket to match, trimmed with bands of 
any preferred color. If one band is put directly 
on the bottom of the skirt it will not soil so 
quickly, and the gown will not have to be 
laundered as often as it otherwise would. 


Gray foulard gowns, which are used to such 
an extent this season, stamped with lace-like 
patterns in white, are very pretty made up with 
inlet insertions of black, fine French lace in 
garland effects ; the bodice being made with a 


VOGUE'S WEEKLY PATTERN—NO. 66, BATHING SUIT 


For description, see this page. 


Cut paper pattern No. 66 sent on receipt 


of coupon with remittance of fifty cents. 


Sashes will be worn extensively this summer 
on gowns of all materials. On stout figures a 
sash worn from the waist at the side reduces 
the apparent breadth of the figure. Lovely 
figured ribbons come for these sashes in exquisite 
Oriental colorings, and finished with silk fringe 
crocheted into the ends they make most 
effective sashes for summer gowns. 


Linen gowns are cool, comfortable, useful, 
and economical. The linen is not expensive 
and does not need a lining in the skirt. Take, 
for instance, a linen in a pretty shade of blue, 
make the skirt plain, or trim with stitched 
bands. The bodice is plaited and finished with 
a saildr collar of white lawn edged with a deep 
stitched band of blue linen, cuffs to match. 
Sailor knot of blue and white silk. Dickey of 
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bolero, in which bands of the lace are set like 
those on the skirt. Vest of white shirred 
chiffon. Belt of black panne velvet, With 
this gown wear a black chip hat trimmed with 
French lace, rosettes, and black ostrich tips. 


FOR THE HOSTESS 


Ea Cream.—Boil three ounces of green 

I tea in half a pint of milk, strain it 
through a very fine sieve, add a pint 

and a half of cream, four ounces of sugar, the 
beaten yolks of three eggs, and a little geiatine, 
boil all together in a double boiler for two min- 
utes, stirring it rapidly all the time. Pour it 
into a china bowl, leave it until nearly cold, 
and turn into a mold and stand on the ice until 








the next day. Then turn it out and use for 
dessert. Coffee can be made in the same way. 
It is nice, served with whipped cream, slightly 
sweetened, but not flavored. 


Maceporne SaLtap.—Get a bottle of macé- 
doine vegetables, put them in a salad bowl, salt 
slightly and stir well ; then add a dressing made 
as follows: Mash fine with a fork two hard- 
boiled eggs, yolks and whites, add a tablespoon- 
ful of vinegar, a teaspoonful of mustard, a tea- 
spoontul of salt, half a teaspoonful of pepper, 
and a quarter pint of cream. 


REQUESTS FOR PATTERNS 


Eaders of Vogue who desire special pat- 

R terns published should send in their 

requests promptly. The pattern that 

is in most general demand will be published 

in preference to others. Up to this date the 
patterns published are: 


No Louis XV. Jacket. - 
No Golf Cape. 

No Appliqué Design. 
No Drop Skirt. 


Blouse silk Waist. 

Lace Guimpe. 

Breakfast Jacket. 

Shirt Waist. 

Cloth Jacket. 

Golf Skirt. 

Light Summer Skirt. 

Light Summer Bodice of No. 11. 
No. 13 Bathing Suit. 

No. 14 Three Stock Collars, 

No. 15 Little Boy’s Frock. 

No. 16 Little Girl's Dress. 

N6. 17 Eton Jacket. 

No. 18 Fancy Shirt Waist. 

No. 19 Tight Fitting Petticoat. 

No. 20 Ladies’ Blouse Waist. 

No. 21 Three Corset Covers. 

No, 22 Three-piece Skirt, circular ounce 
No. 23 Dust Coat. 

No. 24 Tunic. 

No, 25 Fancy Wrap. 

No. 26 Lace Coat. 

No. 27 Chemise and Drawers. 

No, 28 Night Gown. 

No. 29 Dressing Gown. 

No. 30 Combination Chemise and Skirt 
No. 31 Plain Tailor Skirt. 

No. 32 Eton Coat. 

No. 33 Child’s Coat. 

No. 34 Shirt Waist. 

No. 35 Opera Coat. 

No. 36 Silk Waist. 

No. 37 Princess Evening Gown. 

No. 38 Girl’s Coat. 

No. 39 Jacket with Carrick Capes. 
No. 40 Tucked Skirt with box-plaited back 
No. 41 Evening Cape. 

No. 42 Short Jacket. 

No. 43 Box Plaited Skirt. 

No. 44 Fancy Silk Bodice. 

No. 45 Child’s Afternoon Frock. 

No. 46 Dressing Sacque. 

No. 47 Plain Shirt Waist. 

No. 4g Three Sleeves. 

No. 49 Bed Jacket. 

No. 50 Fancy Wash Waist. 

No. 51 Yoke Night Gown. 

No. §2 Skirt Suitable for Wash Material. 
No. §3 Waist of No. 52. 

No. 54 Box Plaited Shirt. 

No. §§ Five-Gored Skirt with tucked back. 
No. §6 Little Boy’s Russian Suit. 

No. §7 Tucked Silk Eton. 

No. §8 Short Skirt. 

No. 59 Nine Gored Tailor Skirt. 

No. 60 Jacket to be worn with No. §9. 
No. 61 Faacy Lace Bolero. 

No. 62 Tucked Circular Skirt. 

No. 63 Plain Tailor Shirt. 

No. 64 Collarless Eton. 

No, 6§ Girl's Wash Frock. 

No. 66 Bathing Suit. 
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THE NEXT PATTERN WILL BE 
No. 67 Circular Skirt with tucked flounce. 





VOGUE PATTERN COUPON 


To Vocuz, 3 West 29Tn Strezt, 
New York. 


E[Nclosed please find fifty cents, for 
which send by mail to my 7 


below : 
Vogue Pattern Ne... . 2.52... ooccees 


These patterns are made in medium size 
only. 





This coupon must be filled in and mailed & 
Vogue, when remittance is made for pattern. 
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MILLER 


SPORTING HATS 


Exclusive Styles not to 
be found elsewhere... 





Newest Tailor-made Hat, trimmed with 
either Red, Black, or Blue Panr Vel- 
vet Polka Dots on Liberty Satin. 
Price, $12.00 


Vocue readers, who care to in- | 
the 


Sporting Hats, are invited to refer 


form themselves of season’s | 


to our announcement on the cover 
of Vocue dated May 24th. 


Out of town Patrons may remit 


r TE. 
N O I E ° by cheque or postal order. 


| 
| 
| 
Hats, securely packed, delivered to any address. | 








Proctor & Company, Importers of 
ANTIQUE ann MODERN DRAPERIES & 


Fabrics for Wall and Furniture Covering 
Oriental Rugs 


Embroidries - Tapestries * 
EAST INDIA HOUSE, 





Summer Home Furnishings 
Artistic Bamboo and Rattan Furniture, in Chairs, Tables; 
Stools, Sofas, etc, 


India Hanging Seats, 
Brown, Red, 3 x 5§ ft., with 1o-ft. 
plete, $22.50. 

Siam Matting Piazza Mats, in Solid Red, and Red and 
White. 


Samples 


and 


Prices 


on 


Application 


5 EAST 20Tx STREET, 





Moderate Prices. 


Hardwood, Finished in Green 
chains, com- 





Various Sizes. 





NEW YORK 




















ticle a delicious 
and palatable ad- 
dition to their dinner 
or evening ,entertain- 
ment. A little ‘‘Kremetie,” added to 
a pene dase of vanillaice cream, 
willgive you the successor to the 
Roman Punch. If you want some-, 
thing oe ly, new, serve your 
guests with “Kremette Punch.” 
For Sale by All Grocers. 
G. F. Heublein & Bro., Sole Proprs. 
Hartford,Conn. New York, N.Y, 



























Can be re- 


moved in a 


MOTH AND 
FRECKLES 


days’ discomfort, and as the summer approaches 





short time if 


one does not 





mind a few 


it seems worth while to clear the complexion 
of impurities, which the inactivity of the skin 
during the winter has left secreted under the 
skin. The Olein Bleaching Outfit for this 
treatment sent, with full directions, on receipt 
of $10.00. Thoroughly describe the conditions 
when ordering. Oxtve Ropart, 347 Fifth 


Avenue, opposite Waldorf-Astoria, 








Telephone Service 
at Your 

House, Storeor Office 
in Manhattan. 


From 


$5 a Month 


One-year Contracts .’ 


NEW YORK TELEPHONE COMPANY, 


1s Dey St. rt West 38th St. 


Monthly Payments. 








the BOOK 


T tells you where to get the honey 

of Summer pastimes, without the 
It bids you welcome to the 
REAL playgrounds of the nation where 
the ozone isa health-lift and where tired 
humanity finds sweet harmony in rest, 
And besides, 
it speaks in favor of the most luxurious 


sting. 


recreation and reflection. 


train service in the world. 


The book (beautifully illustrated) is 
Send six cents, enough to 


free to you. 
pay postage is all we ask. 


Address, GEO. H. HEAFFORD, 


General Passenger Agent, 


Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Ry., 


Old Colony Building, 
CHICAGO. 
J. H. HILAND, Traffic 


MAP OF OUR 





NEW _ POSSESSIONS 





** Round the World ”’ 
the New York Central Lines, including a 
map of the United States, Alaska, and our 


islands in the 


General Passenger Agent, Grand Central Sta- 


of three cents in stamps, by George H. Daniels, 
tion, New York. 





Af document of unusual value is the 


folder just issued by 





Atlantic and Pacific Oceans. 





A copy will be sent free, post-paid, on receipt 
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Vogue publishes more smart fash- 


than any other periodical. 
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Genuine 
Farina Cologne; | 


is imitated so closely in bottles and la- 
bels that even dealers are sometimes de- 
ceived. The genuine bears the words, 


“‘gegenuber dem Julichs-Platz,’’ 


the address of the great Farina distil- 
ery, ‘‘gegeniiber dem Julichs-Platz”’ 
(opposite the Julichs Place). 


Schieffelin & Co., New York, Sole Agents 


+++ $444444444444444444 


| With Fancy Foulard Silk, 


How 70 Diaess WELL 


is.a subject which should receive 
closer attention than most men give 
to it. 

It is as important for a man to be 
well dressed as it is for a woman, but 
GOOD TASTE and A GOOD 
TAILOR are absolutely necessary 
in order to be so. 

I desire the patronage of men 
who are particular and wish their 
clothes to be perfect, and am pre- 
pared to furnish smart clothes and 
suggestions which are in good taste, 
at reasonable figures. 

Just now I have received a large 
variety of Imported Angola Flan- 
nels, Homespuns, Zephyr Weight 
Worsted and Outing Serges, in 
the newest colorings and designs. 


These goods are appropriate for 
business and country wear. 


E. O. THOMPSON, Jr. 
Tailor 


245 Broadway 
2nd Floor New York 


I have no connection whatever with 
the Ready-made Clothing Company 
on the first floor. The entrance to 
my establishment on the SECOND 
FLOOR (one flight up) is the hall door 
of 245 Broadway. 





THE KIMBERLY 


GOLF AND OUTING HAT 


This hat can be converted into 
six distinct shapes, and is alsoa 


| suitable head-dress for 
Misses and Children, for Sea- 


shore and Country Wear 


| as it is almost indestructible, and 


having no glue in the straw, is not 


| affected by rain or moisture, 


Trimmed with Golf Green and 
Red and Polka Dot Piannel, $6 00 
MANUFACTURED AND SOLD ONLY BY 


A sale of model hats at cost 
Monday, Tuesday and Wednesday 


34 WEST 36th STREET 
NEW YORK 








| MRS. W. SHERBROOKE POPHAM | 
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(Continued from page iii) 


crochet buttons. Collar of hand-made tucks, 
with little revers of lace. A rosette of pale-blue 
chiffon finishes the front. A jabot of lace 
shows from between the little lace jacket. 


Lower Lert Ficure,—Pale mauve-pink fou- 
Jard, covered with a large white scroll design. 
The pointed overskirt is cut away, showing a 
diamond of the under flounce of mauve, striped 
with black velvet and straw braid. The back 
points down longer over the train, and is with- 
out the disk. Bodice scalloped in front, and 
between the scallops a striped vest, corre- 
sponding with the skirt, appears. Inlets of 
écru lace finish the shoulders, and a high stock 
of lace gives a soft, pretty finish. Hat of pale- 
mauve straw, trimmed with black tips, a large 
straw buckle, and Louis XVI. velvet bow. 


SeconpF 1cure.—Pretty mid-summer dinner- 
frock, of finest white organdie, over a pale-green 
taffeta lining. Outlining the overskirt are 
black velvet bands, caught at the point in front 
through a paste buckle. Deep side-plaited 
flounces of organdie, edged with ruches of or- 
gandie severely simple, without lace, come 
from beneath the overskirt, and reach out in a 
swirl in the back. Bodice very simple, with 
velvet bands and buckles, and drawn far off the 
shoulders with frilled organdie bands and velvet 
straps. Velvet girdle is pulled far down in 
front, and caught with a small buckle. 


Tuirp Ficure.—Very smart model, made in 
plain white linen, or it would be extremely hand- 
some in white taffeta. The bodice has a yoke ot 
fine hand tucks that are so close together that 
they stand out like aruche. Over this an Eton, 
bolero, or whatever you will, fits perfectly, 
fastening to one side with sterling silver buckles, 
and outlined with broad, stitched bands. Be- 
neath the tight-fitting bodice of tucks is con- 
tinued, Skirt perfectly plain to just below the 
hips, where the stitched band is intercepted 
with two buckles either side the front seam ; 
from this band to the next, which is treated in 
the same way, the skirt is composed of tucks 
and stitchings ; below the second band, another 
space of tucks and stitchings, and then the last 
band, which heads a deep side-plaited flounce. 
Hat of black gauze flounces, chenille edged, and 
finished with a big, wired black velvet bow in 
front. 


FourtaA Ficure.—Black taffeta. Skirt cut 
circular, and with a fitted flounce finished at the 
top with cluny lace and velvet medallions, inlet 
with cluny lace. Bolero jacket with rounded 
revers and a smart introduction of velvet and lace. 
An inner lace outlining extends all around the 
bolero, and reaches in points over the high panne 
velvet girdle, Small hat of black straw, velvet 
ribbon, and tea-roses. 


Fic. 6047.— White nun’s-veiling frock, 
built over pale-pink poie soie. Seams of the 
skirt are joined with rackstitching. The 
bodice is very pretty trimmed with deep écru 
cluny lace. A girdle of white silk is drawn 
half high and fastened with two gold and cut- 
steel buckles, and on each shoulder the nun’s 
veiling buttons over the lace. Sleeves perfectly 
plain and long over the hand. A white silk 
end hangs from a knot of silk, and has deep 
white silk fringe at the bottom. 


Fic. 6062.—Batiste afternoon costume, 
two-piece skirt, appliquéd up the front and 
about the bottom with large flowers and leaves 
of iace. A smart little bolero fits over a high 
girdle of pale-green silk that fastens to one side 
with a little frill tucked in like a rosette. 
Stitched black velvet outlines the revers and 
white lisse over green taffeta vest gives the 
finishing touch of smartness. Lining of the 
frock is of white taffeta. 


Fic. 6052.—Deep-blue nun’s veiling, made 
over a figured silk lining, which shows through. 
Skirt built with tucks down the sides, ending 
eighteen inches from the bottom. Bodice per- 
fectly plain and tight-fitting in the back ; front 
made with a hand-tucked batiste inner strip, and 
the bodice is finished down the front with a 
band and tabs, machine-stitched. Little caps, 
stitched, finish the top of the sleeves, and there 
is a stitched nun’s-veiling girdle. Stock and 
plastron of all-over batiste embroidery. Smart 
hat of blue straw braid, edged with a ruche of 
écru lace, and trimmed with a polka-dotted 
rosette. 


Fic. 6050,—Light-brown cloth. Skirt built 
with a succession of fine tucks on the hips, and 
a panel effect in front, formed by corded bands ; 
these outline the bottom as well. Eton of 
tucks, with plain revers and sleeves, with the 
exception of a tucked cap. White shirt waist, 
trimmed with lace ; girdle of brown silk. Hat 
of écru straw, trimmed with lace. 


Fic. 6055.—Pretty yellow and black large- 
figured foulard. Skirt made with groups of 
cords, dividing it into panels. The back is fin- 
ished in two plaits. Bottom of the skirt 
smartened with black chantilly, with disks of 
écru batiste, hand tucked. On the bodice a 
yoke of chantilly is treated in the same way, 
and narrow black velvet ribbons are also added. 
Little cords of silk reach from this yoke to the 
high girdle of lace; from under the lace comes 
a peep of black liberty gauze, knotting in front 
in a rosette. A batiste vest, hand tucked, is 
further smartened with chantilly lace, and velvet 
and wee straw buttons. Hat of black lace over 
écru straw, trimmed about the crown with a 
band of velvet and tips. 


Fic. 6053.—White striped piqué frock made 
with stitched skirt and loose coat with scalloped 
front. Hat of écru straw, trimmed with bright 
cherry ribbon velvet. 


Fic. 6046.—Serviceable little frock of gray 
linen, scattered with large white polka dots. 
Side-plaits appear either side the front gore and 
again in the middle of the back. The bodice 
has a coat effect, with large revers, braided in 
dull green, turquoise, and crimson braided rope 
silk. A jabot of linen is embroidered in the 
same coloring, and comes over the revers at one 
side. At the waist, a deep-crimron girdle is 
twisted and drawn through a silk loop, leaving 
a hanging end. Plastron of tucked sheer, 
strapped with écru cluny insertion, high, wired 
collar, also of sheer, appliquéd with cluny. Hat 
of yellow straw braid, trimmed with red berries 
and black velvet loops. 


Fic. 6048.—Dark-green linen taffeta tailor- 
made morning frock. The skirt is cut with 
inverted side plaits, well stitched half way down. 
About the bottom there is also stitching. Eton 
cut slightly pointed in front, and well stitched. 
Revers of heavy Russian lace, showing a strip 
of linen border. White accordion-plaited India 
silk shirt, high linen collar, and green tie. Hat 
of green straw, trimmed with a bunch of cow- 
slips, feathers, and a bird-of-paradise tail. 


Fic. 6059.—Dark-blue dotted challie, skirt 
trimmed with scrolls of stitched silk. Bodice 
made with a vest of white braided silk, deep 
pointed revers of challie, covered with stitched 
silk, reach from shoulder to belt. Side bodice 
and corresponding portion of skirt is loosely 
smocked. Lower part of the sleeves are of white 
silk gauze, made very wrinkly. Hat of black 
Venetian straw, trimmed with tulle and cherries. 


Fic. 6060.— French blue linen morning 
frock for a girl of twelve. Skirt cut circular, 
and stitched with white at the top of the deep 
hem. Sailor collar ending in square revers, and 
chemisette of white. A large sailor-knot ties in 
front. 


Fic. 6057.—White mohair gown, made 
with a front panel of fine tucks, edged at either 
side and around the bottom with cordings of 
mohair. A vest of handsome point d’ Arab has 
small black velvet buttons and loops, and meets 
over a very narrow strip of white side-plaited 
lisse. Small revers of mohair turn back, and 
under these the front of the bodice is corded. 
Tops of sleeves, inlet with tucks and strapped 
with stitched bands. 


EARLY AMERICAN-MADE 
POTTERY 


N the period between 1840-50 American 
potters made the first systematic attempt to 
compete with the flood of English, Ger- 

man, and French china, which for years had been 
imported into this country. To be sure 
sporadic attempts at domestic manufacture can 
be traced back fifty years earlier. The Penn- 
sylvania Germans, for instance, made some 
few pieces of side-decorated ‘‘ slip’? ware, some 
of which are preserved to-day, and bear the 
date of 1800. But the crudeness of these early 
potters, the long periods between production, 





and the preponderating influences of the im- 
ported china, made the early American ware of 
little value except for historical purposes. 
The English china, with American scenes, mo- 
nopolized the American markets first to the 
exclusion of almost all others, and later the 
French and German manufacturers introduced 
their wares into the new world. 

About the middle of the century, as has 
been said, several American potteries had been 
established, and imitations of some of the best 
foreign china were attempted. In 1839 James 
Bennett produced, at his pioneer pottery at 
East Liverpool, Ohio, the first Rockingham 
china ever made in the United States. The 
** Rock,’’ or Rockingham ware, was very 
fashionable at one time, being originally made 
at Swinton, England, by the Marquis of Rock- 
ingham, who introduced it and succeeded in 
winning the public approval of George IV. 
while he was Prince Regent. Mr. Bennett, 
who introduced its manufacture into this 
country, was originally a Staffordshire potter, 
who brought the secrets of his trade to this 
country. Later, in 1844, he moved his pot- 
tery to Birmingham, a suburb of Pittsburg, and 
in 1846, his two brothers, who had become 
associated with him, established the first pot- 
tery at Baltimore, Md. In each of these 
places large manufacturing interests in pottery 
have grown up and to the Bennett brothers 
America is indebted for taking the initiative in 
establishing this work in this country. They 
were the pioneers in an art that has, in modern 
times, developed to a remarkable extent in this 
country, with indications for a future unsur- 
passed by those of any other country. 

Very few pieces of this American ‘* Rock’”’ 
ware are in existence. Some of the designs 
made by the Bennetts were so original that 
they attracted universal attention. Their 
Druid’s head water-pitcher was one of the best 
of their earliest efforts. At the Baltimore pot- 
tery they produced, in 1851, the celebrated 
** Rebekah at the Well’’ teapot. Charles 
Coxon, a Staffordshire mold-maker, who emi- 
grated to this country, and worked for the Ben- 
netts, originated this favorite design, and it was 
copied and reproduced later on all sides. The 
design naturally degenerated in the hands of 
many imitators, and it was used in all sorts of 
cheap pottery. But it remained popular for 
years, and when found on the original **Rock’”’ 
ware of the Bennett’s factory, it is valuable, 
even to-day. 

Closely following the establishment of the 
Baltimore pottery was the beginning of the 
United States Pottery at Bennington, Vt. 
This was founded in 1849. The popularity of 
the American-made pottery induced others to 
establish factories, and from this period the 
business extended rapidly. This New England 
pottery sought to improve upon the Rockingham 
ware, and successful experiments were made to 
improve the glaze. In time the potters at this 
establishment brought out the celebrated ‘¢ flint 
enameled ware,’’ which was superior to the 
best Rockingham of the period, and yet similar 
to it in many respects. The old English adorn- 
ments of the Rockingham ware were not con- 
sidered appropriate to this country, and the Ver- 
mont artists turned out china decorated with 
native scenes. The forms of the ware also 
changed from armored knights and troubadours 
to figures of wild beasts, candlesticks, and 
flasks. 

Intense patriotism early manifested itself in 
the United States, and free expression was given 
to this sentiment on every possible occasion and 
in every conceivable way. Hence it is not sur- 
prising to see the early potters catching the spirit 
of the times, and immortalizing the persons and 
the events of the time in their pottery. Patriotic 
pottery has been a prominent factor in the growth 
and development of chinaware in this country, 
nearly every presidential campaign in recent 
years having been marked by an outbreak of 
patriotic pottery of more or less value. 

Thus as early as 1840, yellow and cream- 
colored water-pitchers were made at the Jersey 
City pottery to commemorate the presidential 
campaign of Harrison. ‘The pitchers were of 
large size and paneled, with the emblem of the 
log cabin, a portrait of Harrison, and the 
American eagle decorating the sides. These 
Harrison pitchers were very popular during that 
exciting campaign, and to-day they are held in 
considerable respect by those who possess them. 
The English potters were the first to decorate 
earthenware with American patriotic scenes, 





and most of the ware of this class found in this 
country was imported from England. The 
Harrison pitchers were the first attempts made 
in this country to imitate the work of the pot. 
ters abroad. 


In more modern times this kind of pottery 
has been more extensively developed, many of 
our early public characters being carefully por- 
trayed on china pieces. The best English 
ceramic portraitures ot Washington, Lafayette, 
Commodore Perry, and others, are equaled and 
surpassed by modern pottery made in this 
country. From the Rookwood Pottery, 2 
Cincinnati, there came a fine Garfield memorial 
pitcher shortly after the successful establishment 
of the factory. Only a few hundred copies of 
this sage-green Garfield pitcher were made, and 
the piece is most rare and valuable. The 
Phenixville Pottery, in Pennsylvania, produced 
in 1884 pitchers and vases to commemorate 
the Revolutionary heroes. The design of the 
arms of the United States was raised on either 
side, and a soldier’s canteen or drinking flask 
was closely imitated in the general form of the 
pitcher or vase, More recently the Corona, 
L. 1., pottery has made some patriotic 
china. One in particular is a plaque for the 
Daughters of the American Revolution, which 
shows a design with a white ground and under- 
glazed blue figures. A portrait of Alexander 
Hamilton has also been produced at the same 
pottery, and experiments are being made in 
American ceramic portraiture which promise 
to make this form of art valuable in familiariz- 
ing the public with American heroes, public 
men, and scenes. 


American potters were fortunate at an early 
period in manufacturing excellent teapots, and, 
judging from the skill and success attained, one 
would conclude that this was a great tea-drink- 
ing nation. Some of the best and earliest 
pottery made in this country was cast in the 
form of teapots, and since then our designers 
have made their best work on the same pretty 
table ornaments. The Bennetts scored their 
first and greatest success with the Rebekah at 
the Well teapot, and as early as 1769 the 
Tortoise Shell and Green Colour teapots were 
made in Boston. In 1875 at the Etruria 
Pottery, at Trenton, N. J., a remarkable 
portraiture tea-service was designed and manv- 
factured. The whole tea-service was orna- 
mented with portraits of George and Martha 
Washington. Later, at the Pheenixville Pot- 
tery, the majolica ware was made, and the 
cauliflower and seashell designs of teapots 
attracted widespread attention. The Union 
Porcelain Works, at Greenpoint, N. Y., 
scored some of their first successes with teapots, 
many of the designs of which were original. 
At the Trenton potteries the famous Belleck 
or eggshell teapots were produced. So many 
forms have been designed at the Trenton pot- 
teries that a collection from that place alone 
would almost fill a small museum. Rookwood 
teapots are beyond question as novel in form and 
embellishment as any in existence, and the 
work accomplished here places our teapots be- 
yond compare. To-day the United States is 
the centre of the teapot trade of the world, and 
the number of odd shapes, pretty designs, and 
novel conceits turned out in this country would 
easi'y mount up into the hundreds. 


The popularity of the Delft ware a few years 
ago induced our potters to take up the work of 
manufacturing what has come to be known as 
modern Delft. A good deal of the imported 
Delft ware was modern in its manufacture, and 
nearly an imitation of the old incomparable ware. 
The stanniferous enamel, which is the chief 
virtue of old Delft, cannot be reproduced in the 
modern ware, as it seems to be a lost art. 
Close imitations of it are tried, and at some of 
the Trenton po teries very fair success has been 
reached. The old genuine Delft ware is known 
among dealers by the stanniferous, or tin, glaze, 
which was composed of oxides of tin and lead. 
This heavy opaque enamel is difficult to imitate, 
and where it is genuine the ware is of consider- 
able age and value. 








PORTRAITS OF WOMEN. 


Hotography has turned to specialtics— 

notably so in the establishment of a 

Appleton Studio, which is limited * 
portraits of women, the newest ideas in lighting 
being utilized to get artistic effects. 
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KABO BUST PERFECTOR 


May be worn over any corset and prove in- 
valuable to the modiste, in that it creates a 


superbly correct bust and masks every imperfec- | 


tion, including those very annoying hollows 
about the collar bone ; worn without a corset, 
it is the perfection of shirt waist distenders, and 
is fine for those desiring bust support with free- 
dom at waist-line. 
No. 1 Coutil, white, drab, black, $1.00 
No, 2 Batiste, white, black, and 


high colors, - - - - - 1.50 
No. 3 Satin, all colors, - - 2.50 
No. 4 Ventilated, net, white, - 1.00 
No. 5 Linen, tan, for bathing, 1.00 
Sizes 18 to 30; order same size as corset 
worn. 


At all corset departments, or 


388 BROADWAY 





MAY S1 1900 














YOUMANS 


ROUND HATS AND BONNETS, CORRECT STYLES IN 
GOLF AND CYCLE HATS AND CAPS, 
WALKING AND TRAVELING HATS 


























THE LATEST FRENCH HYGIENIC 
CORSET 


rime. GARDNER 


Corsets made to order 
52 West 21st Street 
All the newest models 
Corsets 


For reducing corpul- 
ency and length- 
ening the waist 


Perfect fit guaranteed 


Authorized Agents 
in 


Principal Cities. 
























Write for 
Booklet of Styles 



















1107 and 1109 Broadway, Madison Square West 
158 Broadway, near Liberty Street 
London Agency, HENRY HEATH, Limited, 10g, 107, 109 Oxford Street, W. 























PROOF IMPRESSIONS OF 
VOGUE ILLUSTRATIONS 





NO. I.—-A GOOD RUN AFTER 
THE HOUNDS 


Size of paper, 12x9 inches. Size 
of print, 9x6% inches. Printed 
in green. 50 cents. 


ANY requests have been received from readers of Vocue for proofs of its illustrations to be used as 
wall ornaments when framed. 

















NO. 3.—THE JAPANESE MASK 


NO. 2.——-THE DESERT THIEF 


’ E : z Size of paper, 12x 9 inches. Size of 
Size of paper, 18x12 inches. Size of print, 14x 9% inches. Printed in print, 94x 63¢ inches. Printed 


brown. $1.00. in red. 50 cents. 


ANNOUNCEMENT : 





The three shown in miniature above are offered at moderate prices. 


Sent flat, either by mail or express, carefully packed, carriage charges free, to any address in the 


United States, Canada or Mexico on receipt of price. 


VOGUE: 3 West 29th Street, New York 


Address : 





THE WINTHROP PRESS, NEW YOR* 


